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I HAD had no thought of even reading Dr, Newman's 
.L1pologia p1'O Vitâ suâ, I kno,v pretty well, in theory 
and practice, what Romanism is; and the history of 
the popes is open to every one. But the book has 
been put into my hands by others, and so far pressed 
upon me; and I have read it: I cannot say it has 
'YOll my respect. It has certain charnls about it; and 
the present state of things clothes it with interest. I 
think it likely to attract and win no small nunlber 
of minds. There is a seeming candour on the 
surface, and men's minds are prepared for it, and 
"quod VOlUln'ltS facile c1'cdimus." The circle of uni- 
versity affections is most po\verful-fornled as they 
are just ,vhen the heart is fresh and gro,,'ing to 
lllanhoud-and amiable, and the reference to thm11 is 
one of the attractive points of Dr, Newman's book, 
but cannot decide 'v hat salvation and the Church 
of God is. If 'we penetrate belo,v the surface, I do 
not think the charm of the book remains. The 
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reader must judge when we shall have exaInined 
it together. 
The secret of the course of Dr. N e,vman's mind 
is this-it is sensuous;* and so is ROlnanism, lIe 
never possessed the truth, nor, in the process he de- 
scribes, sought it: he had never found rest or peace 
in his o\\rn soul, nor sought it \\"here it is to be found, 
according to the holiness of God, He sunk into that 
systeln ,vhere the ntind often finds quiet froln rest- 
less search after repose, ,vhen ,vearied in judging for 
itself, but never peace ,vith God. That is positively 
denied and denounced in the Itolnan Catholic system. 
In his search, he ,vas never- and this difference is 
all-important-on the true ground or principles of 
true faith at all. These things his book sho,vs. 
:F'rom the first Oxford influences he caIne under, he 
had a horror of Protestantisrll, I understanù that 
horror. Ho\v earne
t1y, ,\rhen I \vas in the state I 
have referred to else\vhere in these pages, 1 sholùd 
have diso\vned, and did diso\Vll, that naille. I looked 
for the Church. Xot having peace in my soul, nor 
kno,villg yet 'v here peace is, I too, governed by a 
morl}id Îlllagination, thought lllllCh of RODle, and its 
professed sanctity, and Catholicity, and antiquity,- 
not of the possession of divine truth and of Christ 
myself. l>rotestantislll lllet none of these feelings, 
and I ,vas rather a bore to my clergyman by acting 
on the rubrics. I looked out for something more 
like reverend antiquity. I ,,"'as really nluch in Dr. 


· No reader must confound this with 8ensual. 
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X e,vman's state of nlÌnd. But such a feeling a'3 to 
IJrotestantislll is shallow, and little founded on fact. 
I do not think, nO\\T, that Protestantisnl has restored 
the Church to purity. It diù not see, I judge, the true 
doctrine of the Church, any Inore than Dr. N ewnlan. 
I)rotestantism occupieù itself \vith the positive evils 
in doctrine and practice that pressed upon men's 
consciences, and did the best it kne\v ho,v in raising 
national churche'3, so-called. 
till, its nature is mis- 
apprehended, As to the ,vord Protestantisnl, it canle 
fronl the act of several Gennan princes at the second 
Diet of Spires. The previous Diet of Spires had left 
each prince free in his o\vn don1Ínions as to religious 
matters. At the second, the enlperor, having settled 
Inatters w"ith the pope, succeeded \vith the legate in 
getting this rescinùed. K o tlli ng \\Tas to be changed 
till the general council \\Tas held. The principal 
northern princes and Inany free cities protested, nor 
held the recess for valiù, as it ,vas passed only hy a 
Inajority \Vhell they had left, Further, on the Con- 
tinent, half those separated froln l
onle are not called 
l)rotestants, 1ut l
eformed. The Lutherans are Pro- 
testants, 
But the nlatter lies deeper than all this. It is a 
past history; but it is \vell it should be known. 
I>rotestantisln practically broke out a10ut indul- 
gences. The pope - infallible according to Dr. 
1\" e\\Tlnan - the centre of infidelity in fact, at that 
tÌlne, \vhen infidelity \vas the fashion at I{ome, had 
set the sale of indulgences on foot to get money to 
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build St. Peter's. The sale ,vas farmed out, through 
the Arch bishop of ::\Iayence, to the Fuggers; and 
the ,veil kno,vn Telzel, in Germany, and Samson, 
in S\vitzerland, "Tere the agents for the sale. But 
of this hereafter. 
I do not enter on the sparring bet,veen :ßlr, Kings- 
ley and Dr, Ke,vman. To say the truth, I think it 
poor and lo\\"' on both sides. If 
Ir. }(. thinks Dr. 
N. dishonest, all this shilly-shallying about gentle- 
men's points of honour is folly. The eternal truth 
of God is bcyonq. this fencing. If he thought in his 
heart Dr. N. told the truth, he should not seek to 
prove that he did not by subsequent writings. If he 
did not, there is affectation in treating of points of 
honour. All this is belo,v the dignity and serious- 
ness of an enquiry into God's truth. On the other 
hand, Dr. N. is vexed and undignified too; his blots, 
one, two, &c" are poor, and, as I judge, a failure- 
undignified, and often very poor in reasoning and 
tone. That he was vexed 'with being charged 'with 
dishonesty, one can conceive; but vexation is a bad 
counsellor. I say, poor in reasoning. I take an 
example. "That analogy is there bet\veen accepting 
devoutly a false historical statement, and Sir D. 
Brewster's dreams of inhabitants in the stars? This 
is a very poor come-off. The author of St. ..L\.ugus- 
tine's life says, ,vith the evident wish it should be 
so, that a statement, historically false, but which has 
serious effects on the ,vhole state of mind of him 
who believes it, "\vill not be "without effect on the 
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devout mind," and that" it lIas been received as a 
pious opinion," It is adnÜtted, that the alleged 
visit of Peter, \\Thich is to have this effect, is a pre- 
tended visit; but devout Ininds ,v ill be influenced 
by what has been received as a pious opinion. It is 
"to be kept quite distinct froln doculnentary eyi- 
dence," but to have its effect. This Dr. N. tells us 
is sober. Is it sober to look for the etfect of a con- 
fessed lying legend on the n1Ïnd, as a pious opinion? 
K o'v the legenù has for its object to exalt St. reter, 
and ROlne through him. For this purpose, false- 
hoods ba ve been told, and minds encouraged in 
receiving them; and it is a pious opinion to be- 
lieve it, and not without effect. This, Dr, X e\vman 
tells us, is a sober judgment, because it is said it is 
to be kept distinct froln doculnentary and historic 
proof, That people Inay have belieyecl it piously, I 
may adll1Ìt; but to justify the reception of a con- 
fessedly false legend as a pious opinion, saying that 
it "ill have its effect on devout minds, I cannot 
call sober. It is a proof of 'what TIomanists con- 
sider devoutness and piety. It proves another 
thing, ho,v early the Church ,vas deceived by false- 
hooùs; for ,ve are here told, that Innocent 1. (A.D. 
41G) lets us know, that it \yas tben received as 
a pious opinion, "that St. Peter '\
as instrumental in 
the conversion of the 'Yest generally." 'Ye do 
get, not sobriety, but a specÍlnen of the kind of 
thing calleel devoutness and piety. I have men- 
tioned, ho,vever, this part of the book only to say, 
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that 'v bile I think it poor In reasoning, it is of a 
character which in detail calls for no ren1ark. ''"'"hat 
is Î1nportant is Inainlr else,yhere, anù to that I turn.- 
It is ,vritten, that. there ,,,ill be a falling aw'ay, an 
apostacy; and, though faith may be ans\vered in 
arresting judgment, ,,-hen Ï1npenùing, no efforts of 
ours ,vill avert finally the predicteù eyil. This evil 
,vill, ,ve are told, have a <louble character in the 
course of its deyeloplnent: the form of godliness and 
denial of its po'\ver or religious evil, anù open denial 
of Christianity or infidelity; superstitious idolatrous 
religiousness, devoid of spiritual truth, and. open in- 
fidelity. 
It is a singular, but, providentially, a notable fact, 
that t\VO brothers should be eminently conspicuous 
in these t\VO fOrIns of evil. )[1', F. K e\Vnlan has 
given bis personal history in his progress to infi- 
delity; Dr. Newman, in his progress in falling into 
popery. There are some passages alnlost literally 
identical in their forn1. The fact, of course, ,,,"ould 
have been the same, "whoever it D1ig})t have been; 
but, as striking in its effect on the nlind, two brothers 
being representatives of the double form of depar- 
ture from the truth, is, I repeat, providentially re- 
markable. The more so, as they have both CaIne 


· I find, on my return to England, tbat Dr. Newman has sup- 
pressed all this in his second edition. He bas judged, I suppose, as I 
do, or received counsel to that effect, I have judged rightly in not 
noticing it, But as many most probably will bave the edition I bad 
in writing this, and the point itself has its importance, I leave the 
paragraph as it is. 
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for\vard to account for it, not by any direct reason- 
ing as to the truth or falsehood of ,,,hat they 
have left or fallen into; but, in each case, in 
the .way in ,vhich their minds \vere filled ,vith it, 
that is, by an account of themselves, Both have 
kno,vn how to render their books attractive, and 
themselves attractive by them. Both of them un- 
questionably able men, but I do not, for my own 
part, think possessed of any depth of moral percep- 
tion. I speak entirely from their respective works, 
of course. I do not put them on a par: I must say 
I think the low, and what I must call filthy, insinua- 
tions of ::\Ir. F. Newman, in his "Phases of Faith," 
ought, though but short and occasional, to bave at 
once condemned the ,vhole book, and the state of 
mind of the writer, in every mind that bad a spark 
of elevation, any sense of ,vhat is of good report, of 
what is comely and pure, From such a reproach Dr. 
N. is entirely clear; I shall defer pronouncing any 
judgment of his book till I have examined its 
contents. One thing is striking in both; they seek 
to persuade us by shewing, in t11eir respective books, 
that they were ,yrong, and bad each of them to give 
up everything he held on the points in question. 
This i
 singular. Each of these books she'ws us a 
mind step by step giving up ,,"'hat they held as true, 
and finding they ,\?ere "Tong at each step. This has 
an air of candour. Rut, did it lead them to distrust 
themselves? Quite the contrary. They would have us 
embrace the conclusions they have corne to, and in 
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"Thich they profess to have the greatest confidence, 
though in every previous step they had found them- 
selves ,vrong. l\Ir. F. N. has given up Christianity 
altoget
er, and gives us the phases of his discoveries 
of mistake after Iuistake given up; Dr. N., the 
apology for his life, in ,vhich he has relinquished, 
not the general truths of Christianity, no doubt, but 
all he once held on the particular points in question. 
It does seeill to 111e that this she,vs, not confidence 
in the truth, (for ,vhat they supposed such they gave 
up,) but the attaching an innncnsc importance to their 
o,vn vie,ys- I anl afraid I In nst say, to themsel Yes, I 
mean by that, to the processes of their o,vn Dlinds. 
I have no douùt that there is a direct action of 
the enenlY of souls in all this-of Satan. On this I 
do not enlarge; ùut I anl bound to say so. TIut is it 
not singular that I sholùd put furward tlle discovery 
of my òeing ,vrong in everything I held, not as a 
lo,vly ackno\\Tledgment of error, but seeking thereby 
confidence in the conclusion I have an'iveJ at as a 
motive to influence other 111inds, and that they should 
be influenced by it, and attracted to the persons 'who 
thus acquaint the public so very elaborately "ith all 
that has passed, as they tell us, in their minds? 
The public, no doubt, likes confidences, likes secret 
histories, and here it has them, and has thenl very 
cleverly ,vritten; seenlingly very naturally and 
innocently, and on topics w'hich are in vogue. It 
is adn1Ítted behind the scenes in an interesting 
epoch, and has the actors familiarly and confidingly 
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brought before it, This, of course, attracts, ".,. e 
like to ùe thus trusted with secrets, to know "7 hat 
has gan eon. 
TIut here I nHlSt go a little deeper into the nature 
of this disposition to have secret histories, though I 
fear llnay not please the puùlic if they condescend 
to read lHe; but I nlust tell the truth, and it lJears 
on the character of these books. 
Ien like to hear the 
secret history, and learn the progress of ".hat is evil, 
nluch 11101'e than of ,vhat is good. Take a young Ulan, 
in the Inllnan sense innocent, gradually getting a"vay 
fronl ,,,hat is honourable and pure, 111aking ÍInpulsive 
efforts to recoyer hiIuself, but still sinking,-getting, 
alas! gradually degraded, till he arrives at SOlne 
terrible and fatal encl. 
Ien are interested. The 
efforts at recoyery cast a halo round the sinking 
Jnan. Iris degradation is, cOlnparatively speaking, 
lost sight of. Pity surrounds his end: ".e like to 
kno"T the details. A young fen1ale, shining in early 
youth, wickedly and heartlessly seduced, struggling 
against the cngulphing stream for a ,vhile, the nloral 
tone of her ulÏnd sinking, sorro,v often (if innocence 
be Inet), ,,-ith longings of heart that she ,,-ere back 
to innocence, ùut her career still on-ward in evil, 
till she sinks in destitution, and shame, and sorro,v! 
There is not lllcr<>]r pity (for that is right in both 
cases), Lut nlan likcs to read the process; and the 
per:-:oll ,,-hose sccret history he follo,vs Lecolnes in- 
teresting to hinl. K ow let these persons be recoyered 
from their e\ iI, instead of sinking to ruin; will the 
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steps of their recovery be traced ,vith t.he saIne 
interest? 
Iost surely not. Put one and the other 
in a ne\\Tspaper, in a palnphlet, and try. 1 do not say 
our moral judgment approves this tendency of nÜnd: 
grace surely ,,,ill correct it. I speak of the fact. 
Such is hunlan nature, such is the public; for the 
public is human nature locally modified. Suppose 
1\11'. :F. 'V, X eW"Inan or Dr. K e\YInan ,vere to return, 
the one to Christianity, the other to scriptural truth, 
,youIù their phases of return, or the history of their 
religious recovery, be read ,,,ith the same interest? 
I am fully persuaded they ,vould not. llight-n1Ïllded 
people would be glad, individuals ,vould trace it 
,vith interest. Dr. X.'s present publication might 
cause the sale of some of that; but no bookseller 
would undertake an edition of the history of their 
recoyery as he 'would of their fall. Alas! that it 
should be so; but the history of their fall a\vay from 
truth and into evil, that it is that interests, But that 
is \vhat their history is a history of. 
X 0 one questions that at this nloment the power 
of evil is rampant; its fonns are the deceit of ROlnan- 
ism and the insolence of open infidelity. Dr, K ew- 
man avows in result that he knows only the one or 
the other-Catholicisln (that is, Papal infallibility) 
or Atheisnl; not the truth for hÜnself. (Page 231 of 
first edition,) 'Vhat is fearful (though the Christian 
bas nothing to fear, far fronl it) is not that evil is 
there, but the perfect impotency of existing forms 
and corporations (I mean of such as ought, from 
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their position and profession, to stand against it), to 
resist that evil. This is the sign of approaching 
judglnent, of being given up of God. It ,vas not 
Satan's po\ver ,vhich drove the blessed Lord out of 
the ,,'odd: as its occasion, it brought Irim into it. 
TIut ,,"hen IIis disciples could not cast demons out, 
could not use the po"
er ,vhich had come in, then He 
says, "}'aithless and perverse generation, ho,v long 
shall I be \vith you 1 ho\v long shall I suffer you 1" 
The country is in progress to\vards these two 
fonns of evil. The National Schools in Ireland are 
founded 011 the avo"
ecl principle, that it ,vas a vital 
defect to ha ye the Scri ptures read in them, and this 
professedly to please the priests. A lay tribunal has 
deci(led that clergyrnen are not bound to bold the 
Scri ptures to be inspired, and that if they do not 
contravene articles made for another state of the 
Church, they n1ay teach anything they like; that is, 
that the Church is no guardian of the truth at all. 
On the other hand, \vhen n1en are subjected to the 
stultified fatuity that a red go,vn is like the Holy 
G host, there is no \vay of 11leeting such imbecility 
in public service,* because there is a rubric attached 
to the liturgy, the expression of patience, ill-advised 
or not, at the tinle ,,"hen Inen ,vere emerging from 
the
e things, ,,,hich perIuits 'vhat ,vas done in the 
secolHl year of Edward \'1. 


· Since this was written, some little righteous energy (I would I 
could say. consi:,tency) has been shown by Dr. Tait, for which I 
desire to "be abunùnntly thankful. 
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No,v, it is not the evill am judging here, If Inen 
like red go,vns, I anI sorry they do not instead love 
to w'orship God in spirit and in truth; but ,vhat I 
notice, ,,-hat is fatal in its character is, that ,yllÎle 
the "Tord of God is surrendered, and men are jUùi- 
cially authorized to give it up, there is no autononlY, 
no power, avo,vcllly no po,yer, to stand against or 
renl0ye evil. The authorities of the national body 
seek to tide it oyer with the power of eyil; but there 
is no faithfulness to God: anù ,YC haye Father Igna- 
tius at the Episcopal gathering as a deacon of the 
Church of Englanù, and having a right to be there; 
anù "Te have Colensos and '\"îllialllses openly setting 
aside the "TonI \\Tith Ìlnpunity. X either can be DIet, 
neither can be dealt ,vith as evil. They are authori- 
tatiyely or judicially accepted; there ig no intrinsic 
power at all to llleet evil. I do not doubt the faith- 
fullless of the Lord; I h:1 ye DO fear; I hold it to he 
a tinle of great blessing for faith; I believe the Lord 
is at han(l. But it is sOlTo,vful ,\Then ,,,hat, ill SOlne 
sense at least, "Tas the professed seat of righteousness 
declares its incapacity to reUlove or resist evil. If 
it be so, ,ve are on the ,yay to judglnent. The aris- 
tocratic nlind tends to popery; the popular to in- 
fidelity, ;Ecclesiastical authorities are po"Terless 
against the fornler; they are the chief abettors of 
the latter, Truth remains, blessed be Goù, ahvays 
itself, and grace cannot fail. 
As I have spoken of these t"TO forms of evil, let 
me add a fe,v ,vords on them before I formally take 
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up the book ,vllÍch has given occasion to these lines. 
It is, as regarJs the true object of these r81narks, the 
best judglllent on the book. I anl greatly confinned 
in the conyiction, that at the root of TIonlanism lies 
infiùelity, not of course in the gross form of denying 
Christianity, in its fundalnental truths, or the his- 
torical basis of Christianity; but in the annulling 
those truths on 'v hich the blessing of the soul de- 
pends, or their application to it, It is a sensuous 
religion, fills the imagination ,vith gorgeous cere- 
monies, noble buildings, fine 111usic, stately proces- 
SIons, It feeds it ,vith legends and the poetry of 
antiquity; but it gives no holy peace to the con- 
science, ease it may, but not peace,-and ,vhile ac- 
creùiting itself ,vith asceticism, * accepts for the Inass 
of its votaries full association ,vith the ,vorlel, It 
holùs sin over the conscience as terror, anù relieyes 
fronl that terror by hUlnan intervention, so as to put 
po,ver into luan's hand-into the hands of the priest- 
hood, Looked at as a 11icture, it fills largely the 
Ünagination,- in practice it degrades. Christianity 
and (in its true sense, ,,'hatever its shortcomings 
Dlay have been) Protestantism elevate. I shall refer 
to t.his last in a Inonlent: it has largel y failed in 
result, but in its nature, as cOlnpared with ROluanisnl, 
it elevates. 
Christianity brings us directly, inl1ncdiatcly, t.o God. 
Each indiviùual is directly, immeùiately, in relation- 


· "I looked at her," says Dr, X" "her rites, her ceremonial, her 
precepts, and I saiù, This is a religion," 
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ship to God,-his conscience before God, hi
 heart 
confidingly in IIis presence. J udaislu had a priest- 
hood, the people co
ld not go into (
od's presence, 
They might receive blessings, offer olfering
, celebrate 
God's goodness, hn,ve a hnv to COIlll11anù theu1; but 
the ,vay into the holiest 

as clo!)ed by a veil: "the 
1101 y G- host this signifying, that the way into the 
holiest ,vas not yet nlade manifest." '\Then the Lord 
Jesus died, this veil ,vas rent fl'oln top to lJottum, and 
",ve have boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus, by a ne,v and living ,vay,vhich He 
has consecrated through the veil, that is to say, IIis 
flesh;" "lIe has nlade peace by the bluod of IIis 
cross;" "suffered, the just for the unjust, to bring us 
to God;" "Iris blood cleanses from all sin." lIence 
the essence of Christianity, as applied to man, is, 
that the Christian goes himself, directly, personally 
to God; in Christ's nalne, and through Christ, but 
himself, into the holiest, and ,vith boldness, lIe has 
by Christ access through the one Bpirit to the :Father, 
the Spirit of adoption. This being brought uigh by 
the blood of Jesus, characterises Christianity in its 
nature, The holiness of God's o,vn presence is 
brought to bear on the soul, ''If ,ye ,valk," it is 
saiù, "in the light, as He is in the light,"-yet not as 
fear, ,vhich repels, for ,ve kno,v perfect love through 
the gift of Jesus; ,ve have boldness to enter into the 
holiest, that place ,,,,here the presence of God hÏ1n- 
self assures that the confidence of love ,vill he the 
adoration of reverence, ,,
hile .we go forth to the 
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world, that the life of Jesus may be made Inanifest 
in our mortal boò.y, the epistle (as it is said) of 
Christ, I anl not discussing ho\v far each Christian 
realizes it, but that is ,,,hat Christianity practically 
is, He hath lllade us ki ngs and priests to God and 
His Father. This elevates truly. 
ran is not elevated 
by intellectual pretensions; for he never gets, nor 
can get, beyond himself. 'Yhat elevates him is heart- 
intercourse ,vith w'hat is above hinl; ,vhat truly ele- 
vates birn is heart-intercourse ,vith God, fello\vship 
(,vondrous ,vord 1) ,vith the Father, and ,vith His Son 
Jesus Christ. But, even ,vhere the heart has not 
found its blessed hOIne there through grace, this 
principle morally elevates; for it at least puts the 
natural conscience directly before God, and refers the 
soul, in its estimate of good and evil, personally and 
immediately to Him, There lllay be self-will and 
failure, but the standard of responsibility is preserved 
for the soul. I do but sketch the great principle on 
,vhich I insist, 
ROlnanisnl has, ,vherever it exercises its influence, 
closed the veil again, The faithful are not reconciled 
to God, they cannot go into the holiest, do not kno,v 
(as they quote fronl Ecclesiastes ,vith so false an 
application) love and hatred by all that is before 
them, they ba V'e a priesthood bet\veen them and God, 
and saints, and the virgin l\Iary. Christianity is a 
divine ,york ,vhich, through the redeIllption and life 
of a heavenly 
reùiator, has brought us to God; 
TIolllanism, a system of luecliators on earth and in 
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heaven, placed behveen us anù God, to ,vhonl "
e are 
to go, aud ,yho go for us: ,ve are too UlHvorthy to go 
ourselves. It souuls lo"yly, this voluntary lnunility, 
but it shuts out the conscience froin the witness of 
God's presence, it casts us back on our "yorthiness, it 
puts a'nlY and denies the perf(}ct love of God as 
kuo,rn to U
 (shed aln'oad in the heart ùy the ]Ioly 
Ghost given to us) through Christ. It repl.Hliates 
the blessed tender grace of Jesus, that IIigh Priest 
,vho can be touched ,vith the feeling of our infinnities; 
'we Inust go to the heart of Jesus through the heart 
of :filary, they tell us, Surely I ,roul(l rather trust 
Iris, blessed and honoured as she may have been anù 
"
as in her o,vn place. It renloves IHe fron1 God, to 
connect TIle irunleJ.iately "ith creatures, ho,vever 
exalted, for Iny heart, and ,vith sinfullnen, for my 
conscience, ,,,,ho are to judge ùf and absolve TIle. 
..c\11 this is degrading: it is the denial of Christianity, 
not in its original facts, hut in its po,ver and applica- 
tion to nlan. A fe,v illustrations of "yhat I mean. 
They hold the great facts or truths of Christianity- 
the Trinity, the divinity and hUlnanity of Christ, the 
atonelnent, so far as its sufficiency goes, not, ho,yever, 
as effectual substitution, that nlen are sinners (this 
also yery inlperfectl y) ; and the need of regenera- 
tion, though they scorn the true force of the ,vord : 
they hold the inspiration of the Scriptures, though 
they have falsified them, both in adding books ,\yhich 
every honest nlan kno,vs are not genuine Scriptures, 
and giying a translation as the authentic Scriptures. 
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They O\V11 in a general ,vay the personality and 
agency of the 1101y Gho
t. )Iy object is nut here 
to state exactly every point, but to say in general 
that they own the great fundanlental facts of Chris- 
tianity. It is nut there that the spirit of infidelity 
show.s itself, TIut the nloment you come to the 
application of these facts to 111en-to their efficacious 
value, all is lost, The Scriptures are inspired, but 
the faithful arc incapaùle of using thenl. In vain is 
it that they are addressed by God hÍInself through 
the inspired '\Titers to the body of believers-they 
must not have thenl but by leave of others. In vain 
is it that there is a Holy Ghost; He does not so lead 
and guide individuals as that they can ,valk in peace 
and grace, and understand ,vithal His ,vord. They 
nlock at the thought of Iris dwelling in believers. 
They bring the divisions and faults of believers to 
prove He cannot he there; that is, they use 111an's sin 
to deny God's gOðdne
s and truth, just as infidels do. 
Even as to the Scriptures their universal question is 
the same as the infidel's,-IIo\v do you kno\v them 
to be the Scriptures? Their doctrine is, You 111USt 
belieye in them through the Chlu'ch: that is, they do 
not conlnHtnÙ faith in and by theIllselves, nor is lllan 
guilty if he reject theIn, just as the infidel says. 
God's ,vord HUlst be beli
ved because God has spoken, 
and for no other reason, or it is not believing His 
word at all. Grace, llO doubt, is needed for it, as for 
eyerything; but lllan's responsibility is there, as the 
Lord said, "If ye believe not that I aIll he, ye shall 
C 
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die in your sins." They v:-ere responsihle for not 
receiving IIÍ1n, ,,'ith all Ecclesiastical authority rc- 
jecting Ifinl; so are men as to the ,yard. 
Again, the sacrifice of Christ, they do not deny it. 
They repeat it in the llHtSS in an unbloody sacrifice, 
they say. ]
ut Scripture says it ,vas accomplished 
once for all, and contrasts it in its eftìcacy ,,'ith the 
Je,,
ish sacrifices, the repetition of ,vhich proved that 
sin ,,"as still there. "Thereas the sacrifice of Christ, 
offered once for all, having perfectly put away sin for 
him ,vho believes, there could be no repetition, the 
believer is perfected for ever, and (}od relnen1ber8 his 
sins and iniquities llO 111 are. Their repetition s11o\\s 
unbelief in this blessed trutl1. The believer is not 
perfected for ever-the sacrifice must be repeated. It 
is not true that God will not 1'en1el11ber their sins and 
iniquities any more. That is, the sacrifice is not 
denied; its efficacy, once offered for the ùeliever's 
soul, is. 
..Again, take Christ's intercessional mediatorship. 
Christianity presents to me that blessed One, in 
"holH d\vells all the fulne-:;s of the Godhead bodily, 
a Dlall tempted in all points as ,ve are, ,vithout Sill; 
one ,vho also can be touched \vith the feeling of IllY 
infirll1Íties, "Tho has suffered being telnpted, and thus 
is able to succour then1 that are tenlpted. In a "Tord, 
the Son of God himself has descended into our 
sorrows and trials, and passed through them in tender 
gracious love, that I might confide in His sympathy 
and love, and kno,v He could feel for and \vith me. 
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Do they deny IIis priesthood and intercession 1 No. 
But in fact there are a crowd of mediators; above all, 

lary His mother. And ,vhy1 He is too high and 
glorious. Any poor man ,vould seek a friend at court 
to have the king's ear; it is the heart of J\Iary I anl 
to trust, and get the saints' intercession, and get at His 
heart through l\Iary's, The ,vhole truth and value 
of Christ's intercessory love is destroyed and denied 
in practice. The saints and 
Iary's intercession 
is trusted, their tenderness and nearness believed 
in, not Christ's. Heathenism denied the one true 
God the Creator (though in a certain sense o"ï1Ïng 
Hun as a cloglna) by a nntltiplicity of gods in practice. 
God intervenes by a J\Iediator in the most perfect 
system of blessing, and ROlnanism, \vhile admitting 
the nlediatorship of Christ as a dogma, has denied 
the one true mediatorship in practice by a lllUlti- 
plicityof mediators, It is the heathenislll of Chris- 
tianity, that is, of the blessed truth of a redeen1Ïng 
:\Ieiliator. 
I tUI'll 1l10rf
 inlmediately to Dr. N e,ynlan'S book. 
IÆt llle lJe forgiven speaking for a moment of nlyself, 
as ,vhat I say has a bearing on these points, I kno,v 
the system. I knew. it and ,valked in it years before 
Dr. K e\\'1nan, as I learn froln his book, thought on 
the subject; and 'when Dr. Pusey was not heard of. 
I fasted in Lent so as to be "eak in body at the end 
of it; ate no meat on \veek days; nothing till evening 
on 'Vednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, then a little 
bread, or nothing; observed strictly the \veekly fasts, 
C 2 
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too. I ,vent to my clergyman al".ays if I ,rished to 
take the sacralnent, that he lnight juùge of the matter. 
I held apostolic su cession fully, anù the channels of 
grace to be there only. 1 held thus Luther and 
Cal'Tin and their fullo,vers to be outside. I ,vas not 
their judge, but I left thCln to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. I searcheù ,vith earnest diligence 
into the evidences of apostolic succession in England, 
anù just saved their yaliùity for lllyself and IllY 
conscience. The union of Church and State I held 
to be Dabylonish, that the Church ought to govcrn 
itself, anù that she ,vas in bonùage, but ,vas the 
Ch urch. 
I would guard this part of ,vhat I say. I still 
think fa'3ting a useful tIling in its place, if spirit- 
ually used. I still think there ,vere sacralnental 
ordinances institute<l. I still think the State has 
nothing to do with the Church. Only I add, that if 
it be so, the Church nlU'3t not be an ÙnperÍlun in 
Í1npcrio, but a lo,vly heavenly boùy, which has no 
portion on earth at all; as it waf3 at the beginning, 
suffering as its Head did, unkno,vn and well kno,vn, 
an unearthly witness of heavenly things on earth. 
'Yhat ::,aved llle then, I think, fronl being a TIoluanist 
'was the ninth and tenth of Hebre,vs. I coulù not 
for priesthood, ,vhich I believeLl in, give practically 
up our great High Priest and IIis ,york. 'Yhat de- 
livered llle from this ,vhole systeln ,vas the truth, 
The ,vord of God had its O'Vll, its divine authority 
over my soul, and lllaintained it through grace. I 
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was looking for the true Church honestly, but in the 
dark, I believe in the Church no,v, but I kno,v it 
in its reality only as the liying body of Christ united 
to IIiIn by the Holy Ghost. I believe there is a 
Church on earth, hut, as is prophesied by the apostles, 
utterly corrupted as au external thing, and ruined,- 
"having the forl11 of godliness, but denying the 
po" er of it," causing perilous tÏInes. I see the 
Church, the boJy of Christ, composed of living 
menlbers united to Hinl by the IIoly Ghost. I see 
an ouhvard system, the habitation of God through 
the Spirit; but there I see wood, and hay, and 
stubble, may be built* in, and has been, and ,vorse, 
but that God's faithftùness "Till continue His o,vn 
'work. Christ 'will bnild till all be finished, and no 
po,ver shall prevail against it, until the tÏIlle COllle to 
take those that are IIis to glory. I believe the appro- 
priating the privileges of the lllembers of Christ's 
body, as a fact, to all that are built into the house, is 
the funùamental principle of popery, and all that 
clings to it. I achnit a sacraluental syst.eJu, but to 
identify it ,vith actual spiritual po\ver is unscriptural 
and false; one lllay be corrupted by Dlan, the other 
is the ,york of GoJ, anJ secureJ by líim. I know 


· 'Vhat Christ builùs will be infallibly maintained to the end; 
an(l to this Peter refers in 1 Peter ii. But, also, as in every divine 
dispensation from the beginning, what God had established in a right 
state has been trusted to man's responsibility, anù man has uni- 
formly failed, and the system has been judged. So of the external 
sfstcrn of the Church,-the day ,,-ill declare the work, for it will 
be rcyealed by fir
. The corruption will be destruyed, 
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no salvation out of the true Church; but the Roman 
Catholic Church is ridiculous as a security for the 
soul; for they adluit that lHen Inay be, and hundreds 
are, melnbers of it, and lost after all. 1 ,,?ould not 
tbank you for such security as that. I do not think 
Protestantislll ,vas fully ùeliyereù froln this identify- 
ing the external sacralnental systenl, and the divine 
po,,?er of life-these t\VO distinct revealed aspects 
of the Church-and hence its present difficulties. 
}{oluallislll specifically and as a system iùentifies 
them, denies the spiritual po"Ter, and regeneration by 
the \\"'" orù, and the ind\\-elling of the Jloly Ghost; 
in practice, lllocks at it, as an infidel luight. It is 
c8sential falsehood in this respect. ProtestautiS111 
does not. It o,vns the spiritual po\-\ e1' alHI the \Y ord, 
but I do not think there ,vas deliyerance frolll COll- 
fusion as to it. It is bearing the ùurden of this now. 
\Y. e are told there shall conle a f
l11ing a,vay. .A.s 
I have said, I believe it. The apostle has declareù, 
that is, God has declared, "Upon thee [the engrafted 
Gentile] goodness, if thou continue in His goodness; 
other,vise, thou also shalt be cut off," Falling a"Tay, 
the opposite of continuing in God's goodness, is pro- 
phesied of; the lot of the Church, as an out,yard 
professing system, is to be cut off. I look for partial 
present success for llolnanism-the unbelief of ima- 
gination, and especially in its influence over govern- 
Inellt-but to make a ,yay for open apostacy, or infi- 
delity, the instruluellt of desolating judgnlents on it 
\vhen Antichrist and judgment ,,
ill close the scene. 
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Into that system of corruption which shall thus be 
destroyed, though for the l110Dlcnt successful, Dr. 
N e\Vnlan has cast hilnself, as many others have, out 
of the uncertainty in ,vhich he has found his mind. 
IIis brother, as \ve have seen, publicly represents the 
open infidelity, Dr. X e\VllHUl rests on authority; 
for hÜn the I>ope is infallible, I have found (through 
pure grace, I fully own) the truth deliver me out of 
all difficulties, and the sure stay of IllY soul; for the 
"
ord of GoJ. abides for ever. I rest, through grace, 
on the truth; on divine authority; on apostles, not 
on the Pope, Dr. N e\Vlnan cannot say, I kno\v of 
,\
h()}n [ have learned it. I can, I have learned it 
of Paul, John, Peter-I need not 11alne the rest- 
yea, of 'the lJlessed Lord hÏ1nself, 
I 'will exall1Ïne the process of Dr, X ewnl
n's 111ind. 
lIe has set it before ns for the purpose. I pity ])1'. 
X cwnULn; I feel his difficulties; I have felt theln 
nlyself; I do not judge hÎln. nut as his book is 
calculated to interest ana influence luallY, I do not 
think he can cOlnplain if I dissect it freely. It is 
Ïlnpu::,sible to do so ,,
ithout speaking of Dr, X e\Vlnan 
hÜnself; for the ,vhole part ùf his Look w'hich I 
C0l111Uent on is au account of hÜnself. I must neces- 
sarily expn
c his state in cOllnnentillg on his o\vn 
account of it. In ]llany things I agree; lilany of his 
thoughts I have gone over in IllY O\\
ll lniutl, Strange 
to say, I find I alhnit constantly all that infidels 
hold luetaphysically. Only the truth relnains, the 
truth of God untouched, 1 account for some of their 
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thoughts; cannot for others. '\1Ult Dr. KeW'man calls 
liberalisnl is infidelity-man Ineddling, ,,
ith his o\vn 
mind as c01npetent, in divine thing'3. I reject this as 
utterly as he does. In the t"TO points he professes 
to BaIne, I do in a measure, I suppose, pretty lnuch 
as he docs; but he need not 1e so afraid of libcralisln. 
''''"hat it hates is truth, Its latitudinarianisln \yill 
favour-is favouring-Popery at present 1n01'e than 
anything else docs, and has been, 1 believe the tÏ1ne 
'\yill COlne \vhen it \vill pull dO".11 Popery. I believe 
the tÏIne \,.ill conle, as 1)1', K eWlllan says, ,,'hen a 
lnere 'via 'l'ncdia \\.ill disappear as satisfying noboùy, 
and the struggle ,,-ill l)e ùet\veen Popery and Iufi- 
delity directly. I believe infidel pO\\Ter \vill triulnph, 
and l>opery disappear; but triUll1]!h to its O\\.ll de- 
struction ùy the juùglnent of the Lorù. nut at 
present the liberal principle, and the Inajority of 
Dissenters \vith it, are attacking the Establislunent, 
the 'Via 'Jncdia. It stands in their "Tay. SOBle haye 
boasted to 111e of their doing SO, looking for the 
reslùt Dr. N. hÌInself anticipates; that is, putting 
down the Establislnuellt, and then having a final 
struggle \vith TIoIuallislIl. I have no sYlupathy \\
ith 
this ill any sense or \,-ar. They are deceiving theln- 
selves, too. They ,vill find liheralislll too strong for 
thelllsel '
es as a systenl. "''''"hat is religious, as a 
systcln alllollg theIn, \vill not, does not satisfy any 
actiye religious or infidel nlintl no,\",". They Inay 
gro\v fur a tÎlne ùy the ruin of others; but they are 
letting loose ,,
hat \'9ill ruin thel11selvcs. But there 
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is another thiu CT besiùes and behind ,yhat Dr, Ke,v- 
o 
Juau is looking at- the truth of God, the people of 
God. That will suhsist and haye its place in heaven 
when the fashion of this "rorld has passed a,vay. 
There ,vill be a people, not lilJeral so - called, not 
TIolnanists, but heavenly, Christian men, resting on 
the w'ord of God in true andlo,vly faith, led by the 
Spirit, kept, ,vhatever the ruin, against 'VhOll1 the 
gates of hell shall not and neyer can prevail. They 
,vill be kept, I luean, in the ,,"orld, ,vhere alone 
danger for thenl is. They "Till have the sacranlents, 
for such there are; but they ,vill have ""hat is in- 
w"ard and es
ential-true, divinely-wrought faith, anù 
the Spirit of Goù; kept by the po,ver of God through 
faith }Into salvation ready to be revealed. 
ray Dr. 
K eWluan ùe founù among thenl, and nlany of the 
liberals too; yea, his no,v poor infidel brother; for 
grace can gather from every quarter. I anl perfectly 
assured, that the gates of heU shall not pre\rail 
against the Church that Christ builds; and I lllean 
that lIe will keep it as a puùlic profession here until 
the nloment kno\\Tn to God, ,vhen He ""ill take IIis 
o\vn to IIÜllself in heaven. But that ,vhich nlan has 
built and corrupteù, the servant \vhich has said, 
Iy 
Lonl delays his cOllling, and has beaten the men 
servants and Inaid servants, and has eaten and drunk 
,\.ith the drunken, ""ill ùe judged, have his portion 
".ith the unbelievers, ,vith the hypocrites, though 
calleù IIis servant to the end. It is ,veIl that !lIen 
,yho fear GoLl shoulù ponùer these things. 
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The first point ,rhich proluinently strikes TIle in 
Dr. X e\Vn1an'g book is, that, as far as 1 Can find, 
froln diligently e

Inining it, neither Christ, nor the 
truth, nor the ,\Tord of God, nor any true solid 
foundation ever WaS in his Inilld at all. I hasten to 
say, 1 aIn not speaking ûf what is called orthodoxy. 
I am assuming that, as he ùoes. lIe professed these 
great Christian foundations before; he professes 
then1 no\v-sincerely, I ùoubt not, as doglnas then 
and no\"', the useless faith of James. nut in his 
search on the point \vhich occupied his n1Ïnd, in 
,vhat he lliscloses in this book, neither Christ, nor 
the truth, nor the ""orù of (
od, nor any divine 
ground of faith, is found as an ohject of research, or 
possessed as the foundation of his soul. As.. to a 
divine foundation of diyine faith, it is frorn beginning 
to end denied. TIomanislll has none. It has dogrllas, 
imluensely Ünportant, fUllùalnental ùoglnas they are, 
but no di\"ille ground of faith.* l\Iy business is hE}re 
to sho\v that it is so, as to Dr. N. tIis enquiry "Tas 
bet\veen Anglicanislu and llolnanisln. The sound- 
ness and fairness of that enq uiry I \vill speak of; 
but there are deeper principles at the bOttOIll of the 
result he has arriyed at, and to then1 I no'v turn. I 
affifln that, as far as this book goes, there is no 
divine ground of faith at all in it. lIe says he ,vas 
converted at fifteen. Charity \vill surely hope and 


· I do not undervalue these dogmas. They are essential to 
Christianity, and "e cannot estimate them too highly, or hold them 
too fast. 
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trust it is so. I do not pretend to judge, I earnestly 
hope it is; Iny heart gladly believes it, and rejoices in 
the thought of it. There is One only \vho judges. 
I speak of his book, and the principles laid do\vn 
there. 'Vhether Christ ever appears there, people 
must judge of \vho have read it, I cannot recall the 
instance. And this is exceedingly irnportant, as to 
,vhat religion is, Possessing Christ, having the Son, 
as Scripture expresses it, gives a rest and peace to 
the soul, \vhich does not leave it beating about after 
truth, as Dr, K e\\TJnan's ,,-as, saying, \Vhere is it? 
The soul that has Christ kno\vs it has got the truth- 
for lIe is it-that it has found the 
Father, It does 
not InDIger, as not having \vhat the soul needs and 
cra.yes after. It is not looking about for safety, for 
it is safe in HÜn and through lIiIn; not in self-con- 
fidence, but trusting the goud 
hepherd, ,yhu kno'ws 
IIis sheep, and keeps them, It does not slight 
the sacralnents, but is thankful for theIn, nor the 
ministry of III en vihoin the Lord has sent. It blesses 
God heartily for all these things \\There it enjoys 
thenl, Intt it possesses the suhstance (If all, eternal life 
in Christ, shepherd-care in IIiIn, It has peace and 
rest of heart in IIiIn. Anli there is another point 
connected \\Tith this. 'Yhat final1y led Dr. X e"'Ulan 
to be satisfied with Humanism, \v hich has confess- 
edly a Inultitude of doctrines unkno\vn to the 
prinlÍtive Church, \vas the principle of ùevelOplnent. 
He \nlS far c1o\\"TI the hill, no doubt, long lJefore, 
but that plunged hun into its ,vaters. N O\V in 
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the person of Chribt, and the yalue of ITis ,york 
before God, there can ùe no development, lIe is 
the sanle- and sð is the efficacy of IIis ,york- 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. I or Dr. 
 e"\\"'nlan 
ma
T grow in the knowledge of Christ. Faithful 
zeal 111ay resist and dispel errors '\\"'llÏch arise, anll by 
which Satan seeks to cloud the truth and oyerthro\v 
faith; but there cannot 1e a. developlnent of the 
infinitely perfect and conlpletely revealed person of 
the 
I)n of God, in \VhOlll thvellcth all the fulness of 
the Godhead boùily. })r. X e\'
nan nlay find, in 
spite of Bishop null, and as Pettau has adlnitted, 
that the ante- Xicene fathers were ,,"'orse than ob- 
scure as to the divinity of the blessell Lord; but 
Paul is not, \yho declares that the fulness of the 
Godhead ((JEorYJí not ()ELoTY)
, that is, proper Deity, not 
divine character sÎ1nply) dwells in IIÎ1n bodily; John 
is not, \vho declares, lIe is the true God, \yas \vith 
God, and \vas God; and the X e\v Testaluellt, so 
plainly and blessedl r luaking Christ kno,vl1 to us, is 
not. There lIe is Iuullanuel, Jesus,-Jehovah the 
Saviour, lIe nlay rejoice that the Xicene council re- 
affiflued this truth. But to say that this \vas develop- 
nlent, and that the Church of God f01' th,.ce centuries 
did not kno\y the true divinity of Christ, is high 
treason against Christ allù the truth. It is the folly 
of a luilld who, to excuse itself, and Illake out a 
point, gives up all funùalnental truth-does not 
!)ossess it. It 11lay lead to TIoluanisnl- I Jare say it 
does; I am sure it does not lead to God. The 
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apostle tells us, on this very head, "Let that there- 
fore abide in you, ,vhich ye haye heard front the 
beg-inning. If that therefore 'which ye haye heard 
from the Leginning shall remain in you, ye also 
shall continue in the Son, anù in the :Father," There 
might be the rejection of heresies, as Arianisnl, 
,vhose source 'vas in Platonislu and philosophy, or 
of other sin1Ïlar evil doctrines; but it ,vas not to 
develope, 1nt to luaintain ,vhat ,vas fronl the begin- 
ning. So the apostle Paul, "But continue thou in the 
things which thou hast learneù, . . , . kno\ving of ,y horn 
thou hast learned them." I adn1Ït no developrnent : 
that is I>opery. I adn1Ìt of no priyate judgluent, 
'v hen God has revealed the truth, I ,,,ill touch on 
this subject further ,vhen I COBle to speak of Dr. 
1'.'s yiews of Protestantislll, I learn, but I kno,y of 
wholn I learn; I continue in \vhat \\
e have heard 
from the beginning, The TIonlÍsh Church does not so 
continue; it does not kllO'V of ,vhom it learns, as to 
the faith of any individual in it. The indiscrin1Ïnate 
reaçling of Scripture by Christians it COnde1l1nS, 
,vhich the apostle gives as the resource and security 
of the believer in the last and evil days. "... e are 
perfectly sure 'why. 
X ext, it is striking hO\\T absolutely foreign the 
search for the truth, or the conscious possession of 
it, \\ as froln Dr. N.'s n1Ïnd. lIe ,vas loukino' out for 
o 
some t"ia 7ìlCd ia to preserve fron1 ,,"hat threateneù. 
The E\rangelical system only uccupied a space be- 
twecn Cathulic tru
h and rationalislD. (pp. 14-1:, 145,) 
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I do not kno,v ,,-hat else a via media of his o","'n ,,?as 
to do, ]
ut I refer to this now to sho,v there \vas no 
search for God's truth in the matter; it ,vas sonle 
expedient. "It ,,"'as necessary to haye a definite 
Church theory erected on a definite basis; this took 
IDe to the great Anglican ùi vines." (146.) Then there 
'\vere the parties in the controversy, the ....\.nglicall 'Cia 
'lncdia, and the popular religion of llon1e. The 
\.ngli- 
can ùisputant took his stand upon antiquity or Apos- 
tolicity, the l
onlan on Catholicity. (148-133.) "It is 
plain, theIl, that at the end of 1835, or beginning of 
1836, I had the ,,"'hole question before me on \vhich, 
to Iny mind, the decision bet,veen the churches de- 
penùed. There ,vas a contrariety of claims bet,yeen 
the ..Anglican and l
oInan religions, anù the history 
of IllY conversion is simply the process of "Torking it 
out to a solution." It ,vas Catholicity, or antiquity. 
I aùù that the unity of the Church as one body ,vas 
not in his nlÍnd at all. It ,vas Catholicity, or inde- 
pendent dioceses. (148.) On reading Leo he suddenly 
felt he was all in the "Tong, " Be lilY soul "pith the 
saints," such as ...\.thanasius (who died excoffillluni- 
cated anù banished lJY the so-called universal Church 
for the truth's sake) anù Leo. "Anathema to a ,vhole 
tribe of Cranmers, llidleys, LatÜllers, anù J e\vels ! 
Perish the nalneg of IJralnhall, U ssher, Taylor, Stil- 
lingfleet, and Barrow from the face of the earth, ere I 
should do aught but fall at their feet in love and 
worship, ,vhose in1age ,vas continually before my 
eyes, and ,,"hose Il1usical words ,vere ever in illY ears 
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and on nlY tongue." Is there the nlost distant idea 
of an approach to the serious search of God's truth 
on the subject from His teaching? Dr. N. moves in 
a circle of lnen's n1Ïnds to decide a question of the 
merit of present rival schenles, never for the truth 
of God. 'Vhere he had learnt \vhat he did hold we 
shall see in the next article. Even here \ve shall see 
he rests on no divine testÌ1nony. There is no serious- 
ness, Dr. 'Visenlan's \vords from St. Augustine, " Se- 
cnnlS iudicat orbis tCì'rarn1n," sounded in his ears in- 
cessantly' like" Turn again 'Vhittington!" (157-8.) 
"There was more evidence in antiquity for the neces- 
sity of unity, than for the Apostolical succession," 
etc. The truth of God, as revealed, does not enter 
his mind. lIe cannot say he possessed it, or thought 
he did; for he \vas uncertain and changing. and 
that eyen as to \vhy he \vas to believe; but in this 
state never enquired for God's truth on God's 
authority. 
Again, further on (231), he examines the concatena- 
tion of arguments by \vhich the luil1d ascends frol11 its 
first to its final religious idea: "And I canle to the 
conclu-.;ion that there \vas no lnediuln bet\veen Athe- 
iSIll anll Catholicity, and that a perfectly consistent 
rr1Ìnd, under those circunlstances in \vhich it finds 
itself here belo\v, must embrace either one or the 
other," (231.) Now", such a sentence could not by 
any l>ossibility haye been penned by one 'who pos- 
sessed the truth hinlself. One \vho possessed Christ, 
kne\v IIÜll as the Son of God for himself, (kne\v the 
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Father and IIis love), HUlst have kno,vll that there 
".a8 the possession of truth \yithout Leing ,,,hat Dr. 
N. (when he wrote this) lHeans by Catholic. Xo one 
,,,ho possessed divine truth, as taught of Goù, \vhat- 
ever the externallliealls-truth as to Goù, the Trinity, 
the Lord J èSUS, the Çhurch as one ,,'ith IIÍ1n, sin, sal- 
yation (1 11light enlarge the list)-could haxe declared 
there ".a
 nu lIleùiulll betw'een ..Atheism and Catho- 
licity. .,.l.uù nute his grounds: "1 anI a Catholic by 
virtue of nlY believing in a God; 
n
d if I 
Ul1 asked 
,vhy I believe in a God, it is because I believe in 
Inyself." God's pre::,ence in his conscience 11lakes 
hÍ1n kno\v Goù, :No, v, Dr. X. speaks of IJhilosophical 
correctness. It is not the question here. Either 
befure joining nOBle he possessed Christian truth, or 
he diù not, If he did, his position is false; if he did 
not, anyone can understand \vhy he turned Catholic. 
He had nothing. Kor, inùeed, did he arrive at 
anything. lIe caIne to authority, not faith in any 
truth. He did not believe, he tells us, in transub- 
stantiation till he ,vas a Catholic. N O\Y he receives 
it on authority. (263,) lie belieyed that the noman 
Catholic Church ""as the oracle of God. Transub- 
stantiation !)asseù Dluster \vith all the rest, and he 
declared it to be a part of the original revelation; 
but this is no true faith in a truth, it is acquiescence 
in authority, and, after all, it is accreùiting TIome for 
a fact. I lnight add to this list of proofs that he did 
not possess the truth, nor seek it. I quote this only 
as short expressions of it on his part, allù so proofs. 
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The whole book sho,vs it-it runs through eyery part 
of it. 
I shall no'v sho'w that he had no divine ground of 
faith, His ,,-hole ground of believing ,vas, not divine 
testÌlllony, but probability, and no lllore; and such 
is the doctrine of the school, as I shall show. from 
I(eble, X 0 \\
onder that ItOl1lanisnl delights in this. 
It has no divine ground of faith. It cannot give the 
sanle ground of faith to a heathen and a Christian, 
nor any sure one to either. It declares, I cannot 
believe in God's ,vol'll but on the authority of the 
Church, But ho,vanl I to believe in the Church 1 
The first converts could not, Antiquity, catholicity, 
succession, did not exist, They w.ere called on to 
believe in Christ alone. There ,yas no Church, and 
all ecclesiastical authority was against HÏIll, The 
foundation of the first disciples' faith is different on 
the ROlnanist systelll fron1 n1Ïne; and, even after 
Christ \\
as glorified, the faith of the converts could 
not Le founded, and ,vas not founded on the Church, 
but on the testimony of the apostles, Nor could it 
be \\
ith heathens nO\\T; for they do nut recognize the 
Church, It is said that there is special grace for thelll. 
So heathens have special grace which Christians 
cannot have. And if, a
 believing in Christ, I seek, 
not ChTistianity, but honcstly ,vhat church is the 
best one, I am told I HUlst begin by o,vning the 
authority of that Church. TIut this is absurd on the 
face of it; for ,vhat I ,,,ant to kno,v is, has it au- 
thority 1 Is it the true Clnuch? I rettull to the 
D 
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ground Dr, K C"Tlnan ,,-as on. N 0\'", the truth rests 
on testilnony, John the Baptist says, "lIe that has 
receiyed Iris testiInony has set to his seal that God 
is true." So the apostle John: "lIe that is of 
Go(l heareth us." So l>aul: "Continue thou in the 
things that thou hast learneù, kno-wing of ,,,holn thou 
hast learned thenl." .N 0\", if I belie, e the Llesseù 
Lorù's testÏInony, or raul's, or John's, or any of the 
inspired ,,-itllesses, I do not, I cannot, ùare not speak 
of proLability. I set to IllY seal that God is truc. 
There is no divine faith but that. That Dr. N. never 
haù in prosecuting his inquiry. lIe tells us so. It 
""as one of the great underlying principles of a great 
portion of his teaching-" Probability is the guide of 
life." (Gl, 62,) The difficulty ,vas evident: scepti- 
CiSlll, i, c., certainty aLout nothing. I(eble met this, 
he tells u -', by the doctriue, "that it is not lnerely 
probability ,,
hiGh Blakes us intellectually certain"- 
Dlark, "intellectually." lIe had spoken Lefore of the 
logical cogency of faith (62)-" but probaùility as it 
is put to account by faith and love. It is faith and 
love ,yhich give to probability a force ,vhich it has 
not in itself." (69.) Thus in itself it ,vas only a pro- 
bability, and sonlething ill nlyself gives it force. It 
was reasoning plltS right feeling; Lut no divine tes- 
tinlony at all. Still Dr. N. says that did not satisfy 
hiIn. " It ,vas beautiful and religious, but it did not 
even profess to be logical." "l\Iy argulnent is in out- 
line as follo,vs :-That that absolute certitude ,vhich 
,ye ,vere able to possess, ,vhether as to truths of 
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natural theology, or as to the fact of a revelation, 'was 
the result of an asscrnblage of concurring and con- 
vergiug probabilities, and that, both according to the 
constitution of the hunlan n1Ïnd and the ,vill of its 
l\Iaker, that certitude ,vas a habit of mind, that cer- 
tainty "Tas a quality of propositions," and so forth. 
(70.) There are degrees, consequently, creating cer- 
titucle, opinion, etc, N O\\T it is quite certain that there 
is no divine ground of faith at all here, no testÜnony 
of God received as such; and if I take these proba- 
bilities as that on 'v hich the reception of a testimony 
is based, the certainty of that testimony cannot be 
beyond the certainty that it is a true one, Nothing 
can be clearer than that, "hatever he lllight have 
had in his soul for the foundation of all his inquiry, 
no ground of divine faith existed at all. He ,yas 
already on the ground of TIolllallisnl on this point- 
that is, of infidelity. Such a process of reasoning 
n1ay sho,v the folly of infidel reasoning, and so far 
be useful as a means: it never can give divine faith: 
it is not on the grounù of it at all. 
I n1Ïght multiply quotations; I only aùd a few', to 
sho,v he was always on this ground, Thus, page 202, 
he preached against the danger of being s,vayed by 
our feeling rather than our reason in religious en- 
quiry. (223.) "1 ,vish to go by reason, not by feeling." 
(232.) This "Tas in 1843-4, on the eye of his be- 
con1Ïng a ROluanist: "I say that I believed in God 
on a prohal)ility, that I believed in Christianity on a 
probability, and that I believed in Catholicisln on a 
D 2 
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proba1ility, and that all three ,yere about the same 
kind of proba1ilities, a cUllllllative and a transcelldant 
proLaùi1ity, but still prohability; illasllulch as lIe ,\?ho 
luaùe us has so ,,,il1eù, that in lllathenwt.ics indeed 
,ve arrive at certittHle by rigid deUlo11stration, but in 
religious elHluiry "e arrive at certitude by accumu- 
lated probabilities; ill:.lSlllUGh as lIe \vho has ,villed 
that we should so act, co-operates ,vith us in our 
acting, and therefore besto"rs on us a certitude ,vhich 
rises higher than the logical force of uur conclusions." 
(232.) Thus w'e have God's grace helping us in ascer- 
taining prubabilities; but, as 1)1'. N. says, still proba- 
bility. Now it is perfectly certain that tbere is no 
divine ground of faith here at all. X 0 true believer, no 
one who bas received God's testÏInony, and set to his 
seal that God is true, be he llOlllan Catholic itself, 
but kllo,vs this has nothing ,vhatever to do ,vith 
divine faith. It ,vonld be a blasphelny to talk of 
God's testinlony being probably true, no matter how 
high the probability may go. Probability of conclu- 
sions is not of the same nature as reception of a tes- 
timony. I might here again add quotations, but 
they are useless after these. The ROluanism of Dr. 
N e,vman is not divine faith at all. 
I shall no,v sho\v further that the principles which 
led hÌln to the place ,vhere he is ,vere all derived 
from Ulan. This may be very clever with a vie\v to 
inyolve Anglicanism in his present position, but is 
a distinct testimony that all ,vas built on human 
influences, not on God's \vord or truth divinely 
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rccei \
ed in any ,yay. Dr. na,,
kins gave hint 
SUl1lllCr on apostolic preaching, Thus ht3 gave up 
his relnainlllg Calvinisnl, and received the doctrine 
of baptisInal regeneration. Another principle he 
recei ,.ed from Dr Ha 'v kins 'was the doctrine of 
tradition: "to learn doctrine 'we must have recourse 
to the Catechisms and creeds , . , after learning from 
them the doctrines of Christianity, the inquirer must 
verify then} fronl scripture." (61.) Let nle say here, 
I distinguish fully betw.een learning truth and a 
standard of it; but this is a poor teaching. The first 
Christians certainly did not learn it from ,vords or 
Catechism, for there ,vere none to learn them from; 
and 1l0\V a parent, as ,yell as a catechism, a friend, a 
minister, may have taught us the truth, or Scripture 
may have done so, Scripture is the only standard. 
The fallacy of the statenlent is in this, that catechisms 
and creeds are here introduced, not as teaching, but 
as authority; that is, the Church is, 'Ve have re- 
ceived the trut11 from them, as truth, without saying 
so. Let it be true or false, it is a deceitful presenta- 
tion of the nlatter. .1\. parent, a friend, a lllÍnister, 
are not an authority. If catechisl11S anù creeds aTe 
only means of learning, there are a hundred others. 
Their authority is at the root of this tradition, 
But to proceed: "The llev, 'VIll. J anles taught 
me the doctrine of apostolic succession." ct About 
this date I reaù TIutler's Analogy, the study of ,vhich 
has been to so nlany, as it was to ]lle, an era in their 
religious opinions." (61.) Froln him he learned the 
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doctrine of probability. IIe had thus given up his early 
religious convictions, ÏInhibed \vith 'vl1at converted 
hÏ1n to Goù, and was prepared for his departure into 
TIoluftnislll. IIe had 1een taught by Inan, and ,vas 
lauded in the denial of divine faith, on the ground of 
probability as the basis of religious vie\vs. 'Yhately 
then taught hÍ111 to think and use his reason, (Cto see 
,vith DIY o,vn eyes, and to \valk ,vith D1Y ow.n feet." 
(62.) lIe learnt froln hÏ1n (C the existence of the 
Church as a substantive body or corporation. This 
led, in its effects, to Tractarianisrn." (63.) Keùle's 
poetry, that is, the sacralnental systeln, subsequently 
exercised a great influence over hÜn, and .what ,\Tas 
added to the doctrine of pro1ability, of .which \ve 
hu.ye spoken. (68.) Fronde, a hard rider, we are told, 
on hOI'
ehaek and in vie\vs, professed openly his 
adlniration of the Church of [
ollle, and his hatred 
of the refornlers. Iris opiniuns arrested and in- 
fluenced Dr. N.; he \vas his bosom friend. (73, 7 -1) 
l\Ir. Froude ,vas evidently governed by the ,vild 
inlagination úf an unhealthy mind and a strong ,vine 
The theory of virginity, and the real presence, and 
mediæval antiquity, carried hÎIn a,vay-not the prin1Ï- 
tive Church. He ,vent abroad ill, and ,,"'as shocked 
by the degeneracy ,vhicIl, says Dr. Ne'YlnaU, he 
thought he sa\v in the Catholics of Italy. lIe died 
young. "There is one relnaining source oj my 
op'inions," says Dr. N. (so little conscious is he of 
\vhat that means, the tale it tells), "to be lllentioned." 
(75.) This ,vas the study of Fathers and Church 
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history, 'which resulted in his ,york as to the Arians 
of the fourth century. He delighteù in anù receivcd 
Cleluent of Alexandria's ,,'ild vie,ys. They canle like 
music to his iInvanl ear, reviving the self-invented 
Berkleyanislll he ,,
as in 'when young, of ".hich 'we 
will speak further on, Fronl this school he learnt 
,,'hat he held about angels. ..A.s ".iJd as need be, He 
then 'went abroad ill ,vith 
Ir. Fronde, visited Italy 
and Sicily, and (,vith a strong impression he ,vas 
called to some ,york, of ,vhich anon,) he began the 
Tracts for the Ti1nes. 
I have gone through the proofs that God's truth 
'was not 'what Dr. Xe\vrnan sought, but to settle the 
question bet"
een the principles of Cat.holicity and 
antiquity, or TIolnanislll and ...\nglicanisnl; that 
luen's opinions, not Goù's ,vord, ,,-as ,,'hat gradually 
led him on, and that he had no divine foundation for 
faith at all, but avo,,'eclly only probability, ,rhich in 
its nature excludes the iùea of the reception of a 
di vine testimony. I ,viII now enquire a little into 
his actual progress, in 'which, it seeins to lne, aston- 
ishing levity of Inind is exhibited, a large share of 
self-confidence, it nlar be sonlC more direct power of 
the ClleIny. I sha11 he forgiven (as instructively 
tracing the eleinents of a history, giycn to us by 
hinlself, ,vhich has taken the course Dr. N eWlllan'S 
has) in remarking how. much he was occupied ,vith 
hinlself. ..At p, 20 or 2
 he records the phases of his 
youthful feeling; he kept even his Latin verses and 
CO!)y Looks, Inaùe aud useù ,vhen a young boy. 
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Slnnll things, but \yl1Ïch sho\v tIle tone and character 
of n1illd ,vhich ,,
ere fully develolJed in after life, as 
here depicted. "\Yhen he left his tutorslIip for the 
continent, he had a vision of some future before him, 
and on his return felt he haù a ,york to do, "I "
as 
naturally led to think that some in"
ard changes, as 
,yell as some larger course of action, w'as coming upon 
me." (81.) His imagination "
as ,,'ild and unre- 
strained, too, and sonleho,v or oHler formed in a 
popish school. lIe headed his first copy book as a 
child \yith a crucifix antl rosary, and crossed himself 
before going into the dark, before he "
as fifteen; 
longed that the Arabian tales should be true; 
thought life luight be a dream, or himself an angel; 
the ,vorId a deception, anù his fello,v-angels conceal- 
ing themselves from hin1, anù deceiving hÜn ,vith the 
seluhlance of a material ,yol'ld. (53-53.) Kor ,vben 
a clergynlan had this character disappeared. In 
1834 he said of the angels in a sennon, "Every 
breath of air, and. ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect is as it 'were the skirts of their 
garments, the '\vaving of the robes of those ,vhose 
faces see God." "Again I ask, what "would be the 
thoughts of a Dlan '\vho, examining a fio'wer, or an 
herb, or a pebble, or a ray of light, "which he treats 
as something so beneath him in the scale of existence, 
suddenly discovered that he \vas in the presence of 
sonle po,verful being, ,,'110 ,vas hidùen behind the 
visible thing
 he ,vas inspecting, ,\
hoJ &c" . . . nay, 
,vhose robe and ornament these objects ,vere?" (77.) 
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(l Also, besides the hosts of eyil spirits, I considered 
there ,vas a n1Íddle race, öarp,ovLa, neither in heaven 
nor in hell, partially fallen, capricious, ,,"'ayward, 
noùle or crafty, benevolent or lnalicious, as the case 
Dlight he. They gave a sort of inspiration or intelli- 
gence to races, nations, and classes of men, hence the 
actions of bodies politic," &c. (78.) This is connected 
,vith his study of Clmnens .L\.1exandrinus and Alex- 
anùrianisnl, that is, of the K eoplatonislll ,vhich 
corrupted the gospel, and ,vas the true source of 
Arianisnl, This Clelnens hilnself being unsound, 
and Justin :ßlart.yr expressly declaring that it ,,"'as 
irnpossible the suprmne God could be made flesh, 
Ifo,vever, DlY present ohject is to sho,v the kind of 
preparation there was in the state of his n1Ïnd for 
his further progress, Dept.h of conscience, sense of 
good and evil, the soberness of God's 'Y ord, sub- 
jection to it, one finlls no trace of. It is superficial 
imagination, and on such subjects levity, And he 
IHlrsued this out. "I cannot but think that there 
are beings \yith a great deal of good in them, yet 
,vith great defects, ,,,ho are the aninulting principles 
of certain institutions, &c. &c, Take England, ,,,,ith 
nlany high virtues and a ] ow. Catholic.isnl." (78,) 
Thi
 is in 1837. In 1833-6 he had the ,vhole state 
of the question bet,,'een Anglicanism and Romanism 
(152), so that these wild w'anùerings of mind existed 
and entered into his judgillent of England's ecclesias- 
tical state. Is there anything of earnestness or an 
exercised conscience here? 
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I have said there ,vas self-confiùence and levity in 
dealing ,,'ith solen1n subjects. 'Vhat I 111ean no,v by 
the latter is thi
. 'Yhen he ,vas uncertain ,,'hat lIe 
ùelieveù, ,,,hat ""as the truth, and ".here it \voulù 
lead, though growingl y inclined to I{unlanisln, he 
,,"ent on acting diligently on the nlÏnds of others. 
lIe ,vas not at rest hinlself (he tells us so), Jet \yent 
on influencing others; not ahvays saying all he haù 
in his Ininù, but enough to prepare theirs for it, 
X 0'\", on so solemn a subject as ,,'hat is the true 
religion, to act ,veek after ,veek on others \"ithout 
kno\vil1g \v hat is that true religion one::;elf, I call 
Illoral levity ûf the \"forst kind. That he \,as not at 
rest, he tells us, (159,) "Anù first I ,,'ill say, 'v hat eyer 
COlnes of saying it (for I leave inferences to others), that 
for .rears I must have haù sonlething of an habitual 
notion, though it \vas latent, anù haù neyer led nle 
to distrust nlY o\"n conyictions, that my mind had 
not found its ultinlate rest, and that in SOllIe sense 
or other I ,vas on journey." This ,vas the case as 
early as 1833, and even 1829. N O\V, \"hat does this 
sho\v ? That \vith the consciousness of changing 
vie,vs, his mind on a journey he kne\v not "hither, 
he \vent on leading and directing others, by sernlOllS, 
tracts, &c, X O\V, I do think an earnest, serious, COll- 
scientious luan ,voulù not have done this; a moùest 
luan "auld not, he ,voulcl have \vaited till he sa\v 
,,,hat the truth ,,'as hÏ1nseU: till he was at the end of 
his journey. And \vhy did he go on ,,'hen he knew 
he had not come to any settled conclusion? Because 
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he hall inlnlense confidence in himself. lIe never 
,vas led to distrust his o,vn convictions, that is, bÏ1n- 
self, his o,vn n1Ïnù, though they ,vere changing every 
day (( he ,vas on journey." This is ,vhat I caUIHoral 
levity auJ self-confiJence. 
TIut ,ve Dlay have some other elements of this. 
The truth is, that at this mOlnent all ,vas over as to 
..A.nglicanisnl in Dr. N.'s mind. It ,vas in a ruinous, 
evil state; he coulJ and ,vas to reform it. But "'e 
have the sources of this nlOyenlent in his lllind; it 
,vas in ftill connection ,,'ith angelical flo,vers and 
pebbles. It ,vas not an earnest inquiry i
Üo ,vhat 
I)aul taught, or John presses on us in the po,ver of 
the eternal Spirit, not a heart bo,ved by Christ's 
,yords, and because the Church does not ans,ycr to 
"'hat she ought to be for her heavenly TIridegrooln. 
It "ras not the truth, it ,,,as not God's ,vorJ, it was 
not 'v hat God planted at the first ,,"'holly a right seed 
(to Inake use of Jeremiah's expression as to Israel), 
nothing of the moral depth of the exercised con- 
science ,vhich such thoughts are connected ,,'ith, of 
,,,hich heart-connection ,vith Christ, and the desire 
tbat the Church Inight be ,,,hat it ought to be for 
IIÜn, as the ,vord of GoJ ,viII sho"\\r it to us, are the 
sonrce of in the heart. It ,vas Alexandria. So Dr. 
N. tells. lIe had been ,vritillg the history of the 
Arians. lIe had found in the "\yilù nlysteries and 
errors of l)latonistic Christianity" the prÏ1neval Inys- 
tery,"
 that all nature ,vas a parable, the "\vorlJ the 
· I should have doubted what Dr. X. meant by the primeval 
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expres
ion of the Aoyor, or 'V ord of God, the stars 
living beings. For such ,yas Alexandrian philosophy, 
as displayed in l>hilo,t and ,yith w'hich the .A.lexan- 
drian fathers ''''ere Jnore or less imbued, (C In her 
triulnphant zeal in behalf of that primeval mystery, 
to which I had so great a devotion from my youth, 
I recognised the 1l10yeluent of lny spiritual lllother, 
inCCSSlt paluit Dea. The self-conquest of her asce- 
tics, the patience of her martyrs, the irresistible de- 


mystery, but for the words, (C to whieh I had so great a devotion in 
my youth." This was the Platonic systpm of ideas and demons, 
material things being merely a represent.,1tive to sensE' of Ar('hetypal 
truth. This, though :Neoplatonism properly speaking, was a subse- 
qucnt system, a last effort of philosophy against Christianity, reigned 
among the Alexandrian fathers, Justin ::\Iartyr ne\"er gave up his 
philosopher's cloak. Clement had his common teaching, and his 
esoteric fur the initiated. 
t That all tbis doctrine about souls and angc1s, or demons, is 
half platonic, half philosopho-)Iosaic, is unquestionable. It had a 
8emi-J ewish, semi-heathen origin, coming, I doubt not, as no one Whl) 
has examined Manieheism, Gnosticism, and eastern or old rersian 
vieW's, can, I think, qucstion, from the East. Philo represents the 
mixture in the Lord and the apostles' time. He held that all was 
full of living bcings: the sun, moon, and staI:8 were not ol1lyanimals, 
but most pure minds: that all the air, the space from the moon, the 
extreme of hea'\'cn proper, to the earth, was fined with souls as 
nUIlll'rous as the stars: that the higher oncs were very pure, and were 
demons, called angels by lroses, the lower ones loved getting down 
into human bodies; the root of all the doctrine being the evil of 
matter, See Philo 7rEP& rEV: (i. 263 
rangey) ?rEP" (þVT: N tilE (i, 331) 
?rfP" T
 fJE07r: ov: (i, f>41), and elsewhere, This Origen held to be 
true. He maintains it largely: De Prin. lib. i. 7. (i. 72, 73, De la 
Rue,) And that they first had a body, and that then a soul entered 
into it, w bieh desircs to dcpart and be with Christ. Clement is said 
to have denied it, I cannot find the passage. In the system referred 
to above, these demons, or angels, were held to be intcrcessors, as tbe 
Jews also taught. 
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tenllillation of llcr bishops, the joyous s"ing of her 
advance, lJoth exalted and abashed 1118, I said, l"ook 
on this picture and on that (the Anglican Church). 
I felt affection for IllY ow'n Church, but not tender- 
ness; 1 felt dislllay at her prospects, anger and scorn 
at her do-nothing perplexity. . . . I sa,," thai refor- 
Ination principles \vere po\verless to rescue her, .....-ts 
to leaving her, the thought never crossed IHY Ünagi- 
nation; still, I ever kept 1efore nle that there \\?as 
sonlething greater than the Established Church, and 
that \nlS the Church Catholic and apostolic set up 
from the beginning, of ,,?hich she ,,,,as but the local 
presence and organ, She was nothing unless' she ,,?as 
this. She must be dealt ,vith strongly, or she would 
be lost. There ,vas need of a second reforIuatioll." 
(p, 80,) N O\V, although Dr. X, speaks of the PriInitive 
Church, he refers essentially to l\lexalldria, lIe says 
(p. 76), ""\Yhat principally attached TIle to the ante- 
Kicene period ""as the great Church of Alexandria, 
the historical centre of teaching of those tÏ1nes." 
"The broad philosophy of Clement and Origen car- 
ried Ine a\vay." And this is distinctly connected 
'with his rhapsodies about angels, &c, It is the \\.hole 
subject from the beginning of 73 to the end of 80. 
This \vas what he adlnired; this forced refornlation 
on his notice. lIe o,ved his doctrine about ancrels 
o 
to the Alexand1Ïan school, (77.) He ""as "drifted 
back first to the ante-Xicene history, and then to 
the Church of "Alexanùria." It ,vas the Alexanùrian 
Church leù him to his refonning undertakings. 
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Jet us see a little ,vhat the state of this Church 
"
as, and in lllatters ,vhich ulade Dr. N. adlnire it 
alHl seek to refo m the ...\.nglican. Strange to say, it 
is, to say the very least, excessively doubtful ,,'hether 
for 
Years, yea centuries, there \\
as any el)iscopal 
ordination there at all, at least if \\ye are to belieye 
St. Je1'olne. No doubt in his time, and before it, 
episcopacy "Tas established, and this he recognizes. 
But on the pretensions of the diaconate at I
ome, he 
exalts presbyters, declaring that according to scripturp 
bishops and presbyters ,vere identical; he says the 
apostle perspicuously teaches that presbyters are the 
saine as bishops; quotes Phil. i., Acts xx. 8, Tit.. i. 5, 
seq. 1 Tinl. iv, 14, 1 ret. v., and the 2nd and 3rd 
epistles of J Ohll. He adds, but that after\yards one 
\\
as choscn "Tho should be set over the others, "Tas 
as a relnedy for schism, lest any dra\ying to hÎlnself 
should lllake a breach in the Church of Christ. For 
at 
\lexanùria also, frolli the evangelist ::\Iark up to 
the bishops Heraclas anù Dionysius, the presbyters 
al \\
ays called bishop one chosen out of themselves, 
placed in a higher grade; as if the army sholùd luake 
an IUlpcrator (as they ùid in the elnpire), or the 
deacons choose frolll themselves one 'Vh0111 they Inay 
have kno\vn to be industrious, and called hinl ...\rch- 
deacon. K 0\\7 it is true, he adds, that the bishop 
differs only in this, that he can ordain. X or ùo I 
doubt for a mOlnent, that was the universal order in 
J erolne's tinle, Nay, the Alexandrian patriarch, 
,vhose jurisdiction then ,vas larger than that of ROllle, 
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claÜued the right to ordain in all his subject dioceses 
hiInself, TIut it is equally true that ,J erOlne states 
historically that it had not been so till IIeraclas and 
Dionysius; and this is confirnled by nlany peculiari- 
ties as to the rights of Alexandrian presbyters, and, 
as is said, the abolition of their rights by Alexanùer 
in the tinle of the Kicelle council But this by the 
by. That Alexandrian theology ,vas philosophical, 
and corrupted by philosophy, is certain; Clenlent the 
great .Alexandrian teacher does not conceal it: he 
says in his Stronlata (ed. Potter, i. 319, line 35), 
speaking of the nourishment of souls, the peace in 
the ,,-ord, and the life "Thich is of God, be adds: 
"For souls have tl]eir o,vn nourishment, SOlne gro,ying 
in kllo,vlec1ge and intelligence, sonle fed according to 
the Grecian }Jhilosophy, of ,vhich, as in the case of 
nuts, all is not edible." In lib. vii. 2 (831, 2), "the 
,y 01'(.1 teaches all, sonle as friends, some as faithful 
SeITal1ts, some as servants; he is the teacher ,vho 
instructs the nlan of kno"Tledge (the Gnostic) in 
luysteries (this is the esoteric teaching for a fe,v), the 
faithful by good hopes, and the hard hearted by cor- 
rective lliscipline and sensible (esthetic) 1)0'"ers," And 
after\\Tards: "lIe, the "... ord, it is ,,
ho gives philosophy 
t.) the Greeks by inferior angels; for the angels, ùy a 
divine and ancient ordinance, are distributed hy na- 
tions, but the doctrine of believers is the Lord's part, 
insisting on the divine care of all." So in book vi, 8. 
(773,) ".AI1 things useful to life are given by the 
,y on I, but philosophy l110re e
peciallr to the Greeks 
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,vas given to then1 as a special covenant, to be as a 
foundation of philosophy according to Christ," And 
in book i. 6 (p. 337) he 111akos the so,ver of the 
paraLle to haye con1e thus froln above from the 
foundation of the ,vorld. 'Vhat this l)hilosophy 
,vas he tells us (338): "l)hilusophy, I say nut the 
Stoic, not the rlatonic, nor the Epicurean and .A.risto- 
telic, but ,,-hatever things are sait! rightly by each of 
the::;e sects, teaching righteousness ,vith pious intelli- 
gence; this, as a ,vhole, I call t'clectic philosophy." 
The hnv, he says elselvhere, for the Jews, philosopby 
for the Greeks, till Christ canle (vi. 17, p. 823); the 
,v}lo1c chapter being a long discourse on this subject, 
each receiving it according to their deserts. I anI fully 
satisfied that the east ""as the origin of lunch 1110re 
of all this than ,ve are R,,"'are of, corrected partially 
in these ...\Jexandrian fathers by Christianity, and 
already in Plato (and, I suppose, Pythagoras) by 
Grecian habits of thought, The root of it "Tas, that 
there ,vas a snprelne unkno,vn God ,vho ù\velt in the 
depths of silence, and could have no connectiun ,,"'ith 
Inatter. lIence mnanations and the lJerniurge, an 
inferior creator, resulting in Gnosticisln-the plague 
of the early Church. Platonislu, ,vith its emanated 
demons, and the Alexandrian philosophy, divides 
into the Christian and heathen parties, Clelnent 
giving his perfect Christian the nalne of Gnostic. 
Early there "''"as a J ew"ish party, 'VhOIll rhilo re- 
presents, In all, Logos ,,,'as an inferior being, though 
divine, It resulteù, ill another for1l1, in Arianism, the 
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doctrine more or less of these ..Alexandrian ante- 
Nicene Fathers (not of Irenæus), cOluhated by .A.tha- 
nasi us \Vhell it callle fonnally to a head in Al'ius. 
Thus it \\raS that 1)1', 
 e\VInall caIne to be called an 
.Arian. lie had Üubibed a delight in these ante- 
Xicene statenlents. Hence, too, arose asceticislll. 

 latter held, as J>lato teaches, the soul do,vn as a 
nail to earth; it was to be lllortified. Asceticislll 
began in the ..Alexandrian Church, partly indeed by 
persons ,vho fled in the Decian persecution. lIenee 
forbidding to lllarrr, not that people might be nlore 
devoted, but as evil for the Gnostic. 
Again, Origen-a most attractive, interesting nIall, 
I fully adll1Ït, but \vhose nalne became the foothall 
of passion in the Church-\vhat ,vas he? First he 
appliell to hiInself literally by nnÜilation )latthe,v 
xix. 12. lIe held that souls were born into different 
conùitions in this ,vorld, according to their conduct 
in a previously existing state-a doctrine current 
[HUong the heathen Egyptians, but a \\Tell kno'Yl1 
eastern iùea of TIulhlhists and Bralllllins too, Dud- 
dah's great ductrine ,vas, ho,y to escape it by hearing 
"Bana," and absolute indifference to everything sense 
could feel, so as to obtain Xirwana (eÀtillction). But 
Origen helLI-it is not nlY part to Inake hinl con- 
sistent-that the fall (and this ,vas .L\lexandrian and 
Philo's doctrine already, anù rlatollic) was the pure 
soul of llian cODling into a body. lIe ,vas not sound, 
though he seems SOInetÏ1ues to be clear, on the divinity 
of Christ. .As to the divinity of the IIoly Ghost, he 
E 
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"as "holly unsound. .\.s to ;\.InIllonius (the luaster 
of Ileraclas, ratriarch, and others), it is disputed 
,vhethel' he is Christian or heathen, 
Such ,vas the school Dr, N. delighted in ;-their 
l)hilosophy, he tell
 us, not their theology; but it is 
Ï1npossible to separate theIn, The fall of 1uan being 
a pure soul cOluing into a Inaterial hudy- is that 
philosophy or theology? Even as to Christ (Ori!Jcn 
de l'J'incipii..
, book ii" e. 6. De Inca}"natione, i. 90, 
cd. De la ltue), holding, as he does expressly, that 
the divine nature cannot, ,vithout a mediator, be 
uniteù to a boùy, anù each soul receiving according 
to its deserts, he states that the "\V orcl or Son took 
one of these preyiously ex.isting souls froln the 
beginning of creation, and became anù reu1ained 
thoroughly OIle spirit ",.ith hinl; anù then, by the 
lllediatiou of that, took a boùy too, though he adlllÏts 
it is beyonù even the apostle's thoughts.- I need not 
go further. J.\Ien's souls ,vere to ,york their ,yay back 
to liberation fronl n1atter,- as also Philo alid their 
Platonic IH'edecessors and Gnostic cOlltelnporaries 
held,-that "Tas the object of the mission of Christ. 
To prove the effect of this heathenish system in 
1l10rals, I Illay adù-".hat I regret to haye to add, but 
,vith llloùern pretensions in these things it is ,veIl it 
should be kno"
n-that one fonn of asceticislll ,,-as 
the clergy abstaining froln In alTi age, under the plea 
of purity, taking to slcep ,vith then1 fClnales, ,,
th 


· He applies John x. 18 to the inseparability of the soul and tbe 
"r ord, 
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the saIne pretension to purity, alleging they ,vere 
free fron1 all evil of nlind, This was one forn1 of 
asceticism-not the only one, I kno,v they ,vent into 
the desert, But this sho,vs the nature of it. This 
Dr, N, must kno\v as ,veil as possible. He ,,,ill say 
it ,,-as often publicly cOlldenlned, It ,vas often con- 
deulneù in the East anù in the 'Vest, but that sho,v8 
it ,vas a custOIU; and they had a name, both in 
Greek and Latill-
vVíl.<TaKTal. (sllbintrodl1ctæ), and 
å:ya7rYJTal. (beloved). Irenæus hiInself charges the 
Gnostics 'with the same practice. It is recognised in 
the Shepherd of Hermas (III. sim. ix. 11)j ,vhich 
,vas read in the churches-there, of course, in a 
seelnly ,yay. Tertullian, ,,,hen a 
Iontanist, charges 
the Catholics with it. (De Jcjuniis, p. 554,) 
Iy 
reader ,vill easily understand that it is not only in 
reference to Dr, Xe'Vll1an I quote these things: w'e 
learn ,vhat early infected the Church. TIut \\Te do 
see the ,vild system ,vhich attracted Dr. X" and 
sanctioned his early n1ental vagaries, preached to 
his parishioners, be it renlembered, at St. ) Iary's. 
..After this I)r, 
. "rent abroad. 1Iere it ,vas he had 
the strong Ï1npression that he "Tas called to reform 
Anglicanisln, Let us retrace his history thus far. !Ie 
"Tas converted, he tells us, at fifteen. TIe believed, 
too, that the in,yard conversion of ,,,hich he ,vas con- 
scious (and of ,vhich he still is more certain than that 
he has hand:) and feet) wOlùd last into the next life, 
and that he "as elected to eternal glory, (58.) This 
,vas a beginning uf divine faith, a great change of 
E 2 
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thoughts, The influence and books, he tells us, "Tere 
of the Calyinisti
 school. lIe, lnunanly speaking, al- 
11l0St o\\?eù his soul to one gooù man, \y hOlll he ùoes 
not nalue. But all the special truth \vhich \\Trought 
this in 1822, save the fact of heaven and hell, divine 
fasonI' and divine \\Tath, of the justified and un- 
j nstified, 'v hich alone took root in his lllind, did not 
rClllain ,vith hinl InallY years. In 1832 he caIne 
unùer very different influences. On reading 
unlner 
he gave up all his relnaining Calvinism, lIe never 
believed in reprobation, .Froln Dr. IIa\vkins he re- 
ceived the doctrine of traùition; fronl the l
ev. ,Yo 
J alnes, apostolic succession; from Butler's Analogy, 
learnt to rest his faith in probability,. not on divine 
testÜnollY; froul 'V hately, to think a
d use his rea- 
son, and see ,vith his O'V11 eyes, anù believe in the 
existence of the Church as a proper corporate body; 
I
eble added faith and love in man to probability, to 
give it force, leading him to authority; }--'roude led 
hinl in his feelings to,vards Ronle, and hatred of the 
reforIuers. (53-73,) This brought hiIu to ..A.lexandria, 


.. It is a singular effect of t11Ïs reasoning on probability, and I 
must add of the Aristotelian teaching of Oxforù, that in this famous and 
able book to which Dr, X. refer:; (Butler's 
\.nalogy), it is stated, that 
the natural propensities of man must continue in heaven, as happiness 
cannot be without virtue, nor virtue without trial and exercise. Such 
is the fruit of ignorance of redemption. Bishop Butler's words are 
these: H This way of putting the matter supposes particular affections" 
(or propensions, as he calls them) "to remain in a future state, which 
it is scarce possible to avoid supposing," And he is speaking of "the 
danger finite creatures arc in from the very nature of propensions or 
particular affections." (Part 1. cbap, v" on " :Moral Discipline.") 
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or at least co-operated ,vith it; for the dates mingle 
at the close of this history together. There we have 
no"r found hiIu, and going abroad to rest himself 
after his labours in this ante-Nicene study, his ,vild 
Platonisnl in full ùlo,v. 
There "ras need of a second reformation, 'Yho 
was to ùo it ? Here comes the turning point of Dr. 
N.'s life. I do not doubt the direct agency of Satan 
on a self-confiùent mind; but I must trace it in its 
hUlnan Iuanifestatioll. " I ,vas exchanging nlY tutor- 
ship for foreign countries anù an unkllo'wn future, I 
naturally was led to think that SOlne in,vard changes, 
as ,veIl as some larger course of action, ,vas coming 
upon nle." (81.) 
\..t this Inoment, ,vhile \vaiting at 
'Vhitchurch for the In ail, he ,vrote the verses about 
his guardian angel, 
" Are these the tracks of some unearthly friend?" 
and goes on to speak of the" vision that haunted 
hiDl." (80,) '\11Y, \vhen jaded \vith study, and 
obliged to go abroaù for his health, was it natural to 
look for SOlne larger course of action? There is 3. 
natural, though unconfessed, sentÍlnent of force in 
everyactiye mind; but in the Christian, suppressed 
by the sense of his o\vn nothingness, that \vithout 
Christ he can do nothing, and the principle of obedi- 
ence, than \vhich nothing is Dlore hUlnùle, and of 
conscience, 'which makes our O\\rn path being right 
of the first importance. Dr. N. had this confidence; 
he thought of acting on others-a larger course of 
action. I quite believe he ,vas after\\Tards una\vare 
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of the influence he exercised on young men; that is 
very often the case. 
But the sick màn, filled "\\Tith his primeval mystery, 
and inclined to,vards Rome, having left all the fonus 
of truth that had been the means of his conversion, 
"Tag looking for a second reforrnation, and, through a 
"vision," a larger course of action for himself. His 
journey completes this picture. lIe "Tas not much 
a1nongst Ron1an Catholics. IIis inlagination ,vas at 
,york on ne,,? scenes naturally enough. U The sight 
of so many great places, veneraùle shrines, and 
noble" churches, much in1prcssed my imagination," 
he tells us. lIe heard singing in a country church 
at six o'clock, and his heart thus also ,yas touched. 
(100.) Ko,v, a religious congregation singing, w"hen 
hearù frol11 ,vithout, has this effect-touches deeply 
the religious imagination "'here it exists. I t could 
not have been anything really spiritual in his mind; 
for he did not kno,v ,vhat they ,vere singing, In his 
,yeary dars at Palernlo, U I ,vas not ungrateful for 
the comfort ,vhich I had received in frequenting the 
churches, nor ùid I ever forget it." Then, again, "her 
zealous maintenance of the doctrine and rule of 
celibacy, ,vhich I recognized as apostolic, and lIef 
faithful agreement ,vith antiquity in so many points 
besides ,vhich 'v"ere dear to me, ,vas an argun1ent, as 
,veIl as a plea, in favour of the great Church of 
Rome, Thus I learned to have tender feelings 
to,vards her, but still n1Y reason ,vas not affected at 
all." (p. 100.) 
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N o'v you will remark, as I said at the beginning, 
an is sensuous here, what acts on the imagination; 
no question of truth and grace, no holiness, unless 
celibacy be taken for it, ,yhich he believed apostolic 
- not, oùserve, self-<levoteclness, ,vhen giyen of God, 
,,-hich is apostolic, hut as a rule; ,yhich is so false, 
that it shows Dr. X, ,\
as ,,
holly governed by imagi- 
nation, :Y ot only does the apostle say, the elder is 
to be the husband of one ,vife, having his children 
suhject in all gravity, and let us kno,v that Peter 
and the Lord's brethren ""ere married, though he 
and Barnabas ,vere not; but in the council of Xice, 
'v hich Dr, N. had been just studying, it "
as 
fonnally refused to be Inade a rule, though it had 
aCCJ.uiretl great influence, and was resisted by Paph- 
nutius, an unmarried bishop, as a snare, 'Yhat its 
enforceUlent in the eleventh century, by Hildebrand 
(though never carried through till the end of the 
thirteenth), produced, is ,veH kno,yn. I may speak 
of it further on, ,vhen T conle to speak of the causes 
of ProtestantisIll. A Tuan Dlust have been 'wholly 
blinded by ÎInagination, or Satan, to say celiLacy"as, 
as a rule, apostolic. Even the 1l01nan body holds it 
for a nlere nlatter of discipline; the Greek requires 
that priestg should be Inarried-only Lishops not, if 
I do not luistake. 
IIis imagination was fully ripened towards ROIne; 
the prinÚtiye Church, that is, not the Scripture, or 
first, but the ante-Nicene Church
 ""as certainly 
· w 
 have no accounts, I may say, of the Church from apostolic 
men to Justin )lartyr. (140.) 
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right, the .Anglican useless if it ,vas not the same; 
he ,,,as tenùerly turneù to,vards l
ollle, as to his 
heart, and, at anr rate, .1\nglicanisll1 needed a seconù 
refUrlllation; he had no tenderness, he tells us, for it. 
ltolne \vas a great Church, his hearl ,,'ith her; ]1Ïs 
ha.bits, uo douLt, not oyerC()}lle, he nIÏght hope to 
ùefenù .A.llglicanisln, Lut it \yas dreaùfully Lad, The 
,,-hole ,,,as a foregone conclu-.;iuu. 'Yhat ,vas the 
"ork he ,\.as (TOill<J' to do 'I lIe haù entire thorouO"h 
o 0' , ð 
confidence in hÜuself -coufiùellce unrepressed oy 
grace. The IHOt-to chosen from 1101ner Ly J'rouùe, 
showing his O'\"U feeling, he adds, too, 8ho'\.8 this 
transparently, cc Yon shall kno,v the difference llO\V 
that 1 am Lack again." K or docs he cOllceal frOin 
hÏInself ,,'hat laIn proying-eel Legan to think I had 
a lllission." (8
.) X or was it a.n uncertainty. lIe 
visiteù }Ionsigllore '\ïscillan. lIe ,\"ished they 
ShOlÙÙ yisit l
ol1le a secoud time. lIe saw. plain 
cnough his state, as he diù after\\.arùs ,\--hat ,"as 
going on at Oxford, (p. 109,) Dr. R. replied to 
hÜu, \vith great grayity, "'Y e haye a '\
ork to do in 
England;" pleasell to panùer to TIoulanislIl, anù he 
in )IOllsigllore's gooù graces. The state of his 1l1inù 
,vas sho\vn; 'VhCll sick, he crieù, cc J shall not die, I 
shall nut die; I haye not 
inneù against light." X 0 
peaceful conscience, no Test in Christ; the latent 
cOllviction he speaks of, of not being at re
t, ceased 
to Le latent ,vheu death seellled to be there. The 
l)re
sure of darkness on a troubled con
cience, used, 
I ùouLt not, by the enenlY; but btill, conscience) 
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ydlich, if not settled bet\\Teen hÍln and God, Satan 
,vouhl drive hilll to quiet in his own ,vay. He ,vas 
sol)l)ing bitterly, while "aiting to leave Palerlno, 
and replied, to the inquiry of his servant, " I have a 
,york to do in England." X o'v this uneasiness, if 
not a Lad conscience in a general ,,-ray, of ,vhich, of 
course, I can say nothing, and is not here so pre- 
sented, ,vas a ba\.l conscience, ,,-hich, not possessing 
Christ for its own rest in HÏ1n, looked to the Church, 
beeause it had not rest; and froIn his IH'evious 
studies, feeling he did not possess that, and had re- 
sisted ÍInpressions and feelings 'v hich led hÜn to llo- 
manisln, broke out in bitter uneasiness when thus ill. 
nut relllark, no destruction of self-confillence, no turn- 
ing to Christ in 10w1iness of conscience and heart, lIe 
turned to self, "I cotùd only ans\ver, I have a \vork 
to do," This ,york he ,vas doing after\vards, The 
rest "Tas nlerely a process, a question of tÎIlle, He 
hated Protestantism, he loyed I)opery, thuugh not 
agreeing to it. AllglicanisHl "Tas all ,vrong, even if 
it '"ere OIl the foundation. lIe pretended to set about 
and correct it. Ilo1l1allism ,vas the only certainly 
fight thing in existence, The prilllÌtiye Church had 
1een rigl1t and lovely-the only right thing now ,vas 
110nlanisnl; he hoped to get .Anglicanisrl1 on right 
ground, 1ut he had no tenderness for her. ,A.nd no,v 
it is I find the excessive Illoral levity of Dr. X e,y- 
nW.Il's state, of ,,-hich I have spoken, COIne out in 
full ùlaze, It ,vas no search for the truth, as such, 
for hiIllself; he had not accepted all Ronle's doctrines, 
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lJut neither had he ,vhen he joine{l her; but she ,yas 
the only right Church in his eyes: he ,ytlS looking for 
the church of hi,s illHlgination, not for truth,# lIe 
did not helieve transubstantiation the day he joined 
l)opery, n10re than t,venty years before. lIe says 
so. .A.fter joining ROlne as infallible, he accepted 
it on authority. 
ScP ,,'hat a state this involves. There were two 
real religions: Protestalltisrn anù Popery. The for- 
Iller he bated. Seeking conunullion ,vith Protestants 
".a
 the last blo'w to .A.llglicanislll. (182,) lIe counted 
them heretics. nOnIe, ,,'hen abroad, he held as un- 
deniaùly the I110St exalted church in the ,,'hole ,,'orld, 
Dlanifesting, in all the truth and beauty of the Spirit, 
high-n1Ïnùellnes
, Dlajesty, and thp cahn conscious- 
ness of po".er. ,A.ng1icanism, bishops and all, ""as 
at best as a set of unruly boys-Trujans, ,vho ,,'ould 
kno,v the difference ". hen he canle back. lIenee, 
after,yarùs, ,vhen they trench on his via 'lncdia, he 
threatens thern all, There ,vas a lirnit to forbearance, 
(178, 180, 183, 184:, 200,) ..Anglicanisln still 1'e- 
Iuained to 1e tried. lIe looked to "that future of 
the ...\.nglican Cburch ,vhich ""as to be a ne,," birth 
of the ancient religion;" a systeln ".ould be rising 
up. (143,) Thus inclined to Rome, hating J>rotes- 
tantisln, ,A.nglicanÜnn being nothing really, he set 
about to ,,,"ork. Dill he ascertain the truth befure he 


· I say, the Church of his imagination; he says, Popery is a 
religion - Protestantism is a religion; the via media is only on 
paper, (113,) 
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set to work? In no ,vise. I do not mean that he 
did not like the ante-Nicene Church. No doubt he 
did. But had he searched oui the grounds of truth, 
or truth itself, before he acted? In no wise. An- 
tiquity \vas bis only ground. cc Taking antiquity," 
he says, referring back to this early period (p, 19-1), 
not the existing Church, as the oracle of truth. 
Keyer, nlark, the 'Yord, "1 thought that the Church 
of England ,vas substantially founded upon then1" 
[the fathers], (102,) Had he searched them tho- 
roughly? Not at all, "I did not know' all that the 
fathers had said, but I felt that eyen "yhen their 
tenets happened to differ fronl the Anglican; no harm 
could come of reporting then1. I said out '\' hat I 
,vas clear they had said; I spoke vaguely and Ï111per- 
fectly of ,vhat I thought they had said, or what 
some uf them had said. Anyho,v, no hann coulù 
COlne of bending the crooked stick the other ,yay in 
the process of straightening it; it "Tas Ì1npossible to 
Ll'eak it." Thus _\.llglicanislll ,vas but a stick to be 
straightened. He set about refo1'lning, rebuilding the 
Church, getting a Church de facto of flesh and bones, 
as he says,-held the fathers to be the authority, 
yet did not kno,v all that they had saiù, Can there 
be conceiyed, on so solemn a subject, a Inan acting 
,,'ith nlore self-confidence and lllore levity? Kor 
ùoes he ùeny it. Cl I never had the staidness or 
dignity necessary for a leader." cc I had a lounging, 
free and easy 'way of carrying things on," (105.) 
N O,y this is true; but think of a III an saying it of 
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his ".1101e status as to the Church of God, and in 
the things in ".hich he ,vas acting as one ,vho had a 
n1Ïssion to reform the Church, and rebuild it in its 
beauty as of old. lIe adn1Ïts (104) he ".as ,videly 
spreading his principles, not recognizing the hold he 
had over young Dlen. lie laughed ".hen a luan 
innocently thought he n1eant sacrament ,vhen he 
said tl]c sacrifice of the Eucharist, and did Hot give 
hinlself the trouble of answering it. Accordingly, 
he tells us, ".11en Dr. l)usey joined the moveluent, 
he (])r. P,) sa". that there ought to be more sobriety, 
more gravity, more careful pains, more sense of 
responsibility in the tracts and in the 'v hole Inove- 
ment, It ,vas through him the character of the 
tracts ".as changed. (208,) lIe, ho".ever grieved, and, 
as I judge, justly, though I may not agree ,vith all 
his vie".s; it- and 
Ir. l
e ble, in the sense of that 
responsibility, have as yet relnained in Anglicanism. 
.1-\nd that he acted in this lounging, easy ".ay, 
,vas so truly the case, that "Thile quite settled 
in ,vhat he ,yas seeking to establish,-" a visible 
Church ,vith sacralnents and rites ,vhich are the 
channels of invisiLle grace," -that he tells us that 
he did not kno,v ,vhat he aiuled at. cc I thought 
this ".as the doctrine of Scripture, of the early 
Church, and of the .Anglican Church." Of this he 


· I think the whole Catholic system, Roman or Anglican, wrong 
in confounding "the body" of Ephesians i. with "the house" of 
Ephesians ii" and attributing to the house now the privileges of tho 
body. 
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never ceased to be certain; but "in 1834 and the 
follo\ving years I put this ecclesiastical doctrine on a 
broaùer basis after reading Laud, Bralnhall, Stilling- 
fleet, and other Anglican divines on the one hand, 
anù after prosecuting the study of the fathers on the 
other." K ow, that he held a doctrine immaturely 
no one can blame: ,ve have all done so. But that 
he should set about to refornl and rebuild the Church 
"Tith a special nlÍssion, though he founded it on the 
fathers, ,,'i th his vie\vs unformed, seems to nle, I 
confess, intolerable self-sufficiency and levity. ""11en 
I began the Tracts /01. the TÙnes, I rested the nlain 
doctrines of \vhich I am speaking upon Scripture, on 
St, Ignatius' epistles, and on the Anglican Prayer 
Book," (96.) The visible Church on Scripture, sacra- 
luents and sacralnental rites on the Prayer Book, the 
Episcopal systeln on St. Ignatius, N o,v the Scripture 
clearly teaches a visible Church, and thus is authority 
that there ought to be one. As to the fact, it is all 
around us. But \vhy not search Scripture as to ",
hat 
it ought to be? I believe it is sadly fallen; but \vhy 
not go to l)aul, and John, and })eter, to kno\\T \vhat 
it ought to be, instead of Ignatius? And note the 
excessiye inconsistency after all : he is going to build 
a right Church, l>ecause Anglicanism ,vas not such; 
and ret he takes the Prayer Book of Anglicans as 
the rule to prove his point on the matter he ,,-as 
anxious about, although he adluits "that the An- 
glican Church must haye a ceremonial, a ritual, anJ 
a fulness of ùoctrine anù ùevotion \v hich this had not 
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at present." (204.) ,r as this because it ,vas right? 
X 0; H if it ".ere to conlpete "ith the l
onlall Church 
w'ith any lÎrosp
ct of success." \Yhy so 1 Because 
he liked that systeul, not because it could ùe any 
authority for truth; for the system he ,vas seeking 
to change. It suited hiIn, the ..Articles did not. And 
they ,vere to be interpreted according to Catholic 
teaching, not the opinion of the franlcrs. H Catholi- 
cisln" (by,vhich he then Illeant llomanism), he tells 
us plainly later ",vas the real scope and issue of 
the lllovement." And ,vhy does he take Ignatius? 
\\11Y (10 all, ,vho love the system Dr. 
. has follo,ved? 
\\11Y did I myself delight in it, found nlY thought'3 
on him? Because he already liked and had adopted 
the systeln found in his puùlished ,vritings, nut frolll 
any real, ascertained authority in Ignatius. 
Dr. N. nlust haye ,veIl kno"Tn, that since U ssher 
and l)aillé they have been caned in question; that 
there are t,vo recensions, besides confessedly spurious 
letters, one enormously interpolated, the other shorter; 
so that, though defended ,by learned men, as a docu- 
ment they ,vere of questionable authority. Since 
then it has been, I think I may say, ascertained-I 
do not say all acquiesce in it-that five out of the 
eight letters are ,vholly spurious, and the three 
renlaining ones, even in the short recension, inter- 
polated, and the passages in favour of unity ,vhich 
Dr. K. delighted in, are all, save one, false and spu- 
rious; for you must kno\v that these pious frauds 
were the custom of this vaunted primitive church. 
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There ,vas one Leucas, or Lucius, ,vho had quite a 
Dlan ufactory of thenl, I do not kno,v that it ,vas he 
,,,ho tfunpered ,,"ith Ignatius, There ,vere nUDlbers 
of false gospels* and acts of the apostles, and that not 
only by heretics, but by pious people, anù this very 
early indeed. 
Dr. X e'Vlnan scarcely eyen excuses hÏ111self here; 
if he does, it is only for guilt in his vain confiùence, 
so far as he had strong persuasions in 183
, ,vhich 
he has since given up, I do not Llame him for 
giving up 'what he thought "Tong. I blaDle him 
for lightly pretending to reform and rebuild the An- 
glican body, that is, to form a church as it should 
be, ,\Then he had not searched the grounds on ,yhich 
he did it; ,vhen he kne,v he ,vas not at rest, but 
011 journey, as he has told us, and ùoing it in a 
free anLl easy ,yay, and, I Inust say, ,vith SOlne 
effrontery, telliug us that he "had a lounging, free 
and easy ,yay" in the Inatter. 'Yas this God-fearing? 
The more his book is read through, the more it ,vill 
be seen, Yet he attaches Ünlneuse Ï1llportance to his 
nlOyelnent. He says, ,yith singular self-coIllplacency, 
(( Great acts take time. At least I felt this in my 
o,vn case." (206,) lIe sought, he tells us else,vhere, 
to go by reason, not selltinlent;- here, that all the 
logic ill the ,vorld ,,'ould not have made hinl lllove 
faster; God ùoes not save people by logic. This 


· 
\. pretty copious list of these pious frauds, so-called, is in Baro- 
nius, i. 302, The gospels have been collected by Fabricius and 
Theile. 
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,v hen people sho,ved hÏ1n the evident and necessary 
conSetlUCllces of his principles. ::\lore of this ,,,hen 
his pleas as to his honesty are considered, I do not 
suppose he ,vas a concealeù I
onlan Catholic 1efore 
he professed to be so, in the least; but he ùid kno,y 
long before 'v here all ,vas tending, and kne w he ,vas 
leading others there, and continued to do so ,vhile 
unsettled, and, full of confidence in hÜnself, charged 
others as authors of it for resisting him. Yet it did 
lead hinl there. 
nut ,yhat I insist on no"T is, the moral levity of 
teaching ,,-ithout his mind having arrived at any 
conclusions. He says (p. 111), "....Vas! it ".as my 
portion for ,vhole years to remain, ,yithout any satis- 
factory basis for my religious profession, in a state of 
moral sickness, neither able to acquiesce in Angli- 
canism, nor able to go to ROllle." N o'v these are the 
ycry years in ,vllÏch he ,vas labouring as having a 
special Inissioll, illf1uencing diligently others, taking 
the future of ...lnglicanisln and of souls on his o\\rn 
shoulders. fIe had confidence in his cause, despised 
every rival SYSteIl1 of doctrine, had a thorough con- 
telllpt for the evangélical system. O,ving to this 
confidence, there "as a mixture of fierceness anù 
sport in his òehaviour. If he had brought men on 
to a certain point, if they stopped he did not care; 
liked to nlake theln preach the truth without kno,,-'- 
ing it, and encourageù them so to do. "I ,vas not 
ulnvilling to dra,v an opponent on step by step to 
the brink of sonle intellectual absurdity, and to 
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lea\-e hÌIn to get back as he could," lIe speaks of 
the illl prudence anù \\'antonness into \v hich his aLso- 
lute confidence in his cause led hiru. (92-94,) I un- 
derstand this state of nlÏnd in a restless spirit con- 
fiJent in his vie".s, but \vhich has found no rest for 
itself-excited and uneasy, "Illoral sickness," as he 
adIllits. nut is it God-fearing? Is it God-fearing 
to teach others and set the Church right in such a 
state? Can w'e be surprised at the result? ....\nd 
,,,hat Inust \ve think of the result such a course in 
such a state of nlÍnd led to? lIe tells us, that 
through the stornl on Tract 90, he had already be- 
fore lost full confidence in hiulself. lIe had confi.... 
dence in the apostulic mOyenlent; "Lut ho\v \vas I 
any Iuore to have absolute confidence in nlyself?" 
(13
,) Diù he cease to go on ? No; the movement 
\vas out of his hands. But on his vie\vs he \yas 
oLstinate, and bearded the bishops. This is clear: 
he ltculltad absolute confidence ill himself. lIe got 
cOlupletely bewildered in reading Bellannine and the 
.A.llglican divines, This had no tendency \vhatever 
to harass and perplex him. It ,vas a nlatter of con- 
victions, not of proufs. (146,) But he had Leen 
teaching \vith aLsolute confidence ill himself, \"ithout 
haying ever really ascertailletl the difference, or found 
solid ground on it. 
III 1839, the fact that Leo's judgnlellt had settled the 
council of ChalceJon and the nlonophysite question, 
u}lset his via media, and showed that Ronle \vas no\v 
on the ground of Leo in the fifth century, the l">rotes- 
F 
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tants on that of Eutychial1s and :\Ionophysites, ,;, e" 
heretics.
 11ere he owns he had the habitual notion 
that he ,vas "on1ourney"-had not found his u1tÍInate 
rest. Yet it had neyer led hÜn to distrust his con- 
victions. Before and after, he ,vas restlessly teaching 
others. I feel I need not go further. The tinle of 
his activity, the tÍ1ne of his influence, ".as the time 
of his o\vn "llloral sickness" and uufonned vie".s. 
I turn for a mOlnent to l)rotestalltislll. ::\lr. K.'8 
position, on his return froIn abroad ,vith a lnission, 
',Tas this-the TIolnan Church ".as tl1e nlost exalted 
Church in the ".hole ,vorld (161), certainly Catholic. 
l">rotestantislll he hated: it ,vas heretical, saye in 
England; so that to receiye a Protestant without 
abjuration of error ".as subsequently sufficient 
ahnost, if not quite, to oblige a person to lea ve the 
E'3tablishluellt, and ".as \vhat finally led to it, (182.) 
It shattered his faith in Allglicanisnl. Anglicanisnl 
Tested only on paper, to be forrneJ by hÏ1nself by his 
n1Ïssion. As it stood, ""as of questionable Catholicity; 
could be so only by interpreting her Articles as no 
one else in the ,vorld ,\.ouIJ. There ,vas no Inotive 
for keeping aloof from ROIue, but the pope's being 
Antichrist (101); which for IllY part, ho\vever al1ti- 


· Dr. N. very conveniently forgets that Pope Leo, a very able 
man, who really founded the power of the Papacy, forbad that doc- 
trine to be put in the creed, though he admits it, which makes Dr. 
1\', himself now hold the Greeks to be heretics for not holding. And 
I may add that a general council, admitted such, forbad positively 
any additional articles to be added to the creed. That is what Dr. 
}\", Lalla development, 
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Christian be luay be, I do not believe, It appears 
}{ome's being the great ,vhore, drunk ,vith the blood 
of the saints, ,vas nothing. This he got over by its 
being the spirit of the city acting on the Church. 
(161.) He "'"as determined to clear l{omanism. Tran- 
substantiation he did not believe; but ::\11'. I>alnler 
held, that all the decrees of Trent Inight haye a 
Catholic sense. I recall his o,vn excuses. But nonIe's 
being the harlot drunk ,vith blood, transubstantiation, 
purgatory, the ,vorship of the virgin and the saints, 
indulgences, the repeated sacrifice of the mass as an 
expiation for the sins of the Ii ving and the dead, the 
supremacy and infallibility of the pope,-nonc of 
these or other principles and dogmas of nOlne "'"as 
any ground for separation froln it. It is astonishing 
ho\y little hold truth had on his n1Ìnd, ho,v little 
prolninence it had ,vith him: a very peculiar phe- 
nOlnenon. Being disposed to,vards ROlne is nothing 
unCOlnnlon or surprising; but souls are kept, often 
alnlust unconsciously, by some truth ,vhich guards 
theIll. I ,vas, especially by Hebre".s ix. x. But 
trutl
, it is evident (I do not say IHcre dogllla COUl- 
mon to all), he never cared about. He says the 
English opposition to nOIl1anism ,vas caused by 
political Illotives in IIenry the eighth's time, than 
,vhich nothing can be l110re unfounded, lIe burnt 
l)cople for giving up his ;:;ix ..,Articles, which \vere 
e
5entially popish, though he ,vollld not accept the 
pope's sUlwenlacy. The refornlation in England 
,vas set on foot hy Ethvard \TI., as to authority; 
F 2 
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but by saints, of 'VhOl11 Henry burned nlany, as to 
truth. 
But I shall sho,v ""hat brought in ProtestantÜnn, 
if it is to be used as a nan1e. I have no doubt t.here 
,vere Inany defpcts, and coulLl not but be, in the urder 
that ,vas set up. The mere narne is nothing, It can1e 
froln an act of Gennan electors at the Diet of 
pires 
protesting against the recess of that Diet, l)assed 
only by a Inajority of votes ,vhen they had left, 
,\'hich they held to be illegal. The Itefornled are not 
called l
rotestants abroad. nut l)rotestalltism, used 
as a popular nanle, ,vas the protest of the conscience, 
gi'Ten energy to by faith, against the most horrible 
systelu of iniquity that ever ,vithered and ûver- 
,vhehlled the hUlnan conscience. It ,ntS not Iuerely 
negative; there ,,-as the positiye assertion of COID- 
Iuon fundaulental ùoglnas (this ,vas the very object 
of the Confession of Augsburg, because this negative 
character ,vas charged upon it); and articles ,vere 
added ,yhich are rejected by Dr. X e'Vluan anù his 
party,-such as justification by faith, the two sacra- 
Inents, and other anti-TIolnanist ones; as the counter 
doctrine was also n1aintained in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent refuting fOrIually this teaching; 
and fluther, the authority of the word of Goù n1ain- 
tained, of the books of ".hich the Council of Trent 
has given an undeniably false list, It ,YftS not 
si1nply the right of private judglnent in the 1l1odern 
sense, The direct responsi1Jility of each conscience 
to God, as contrasted "áth the domination of priests, 
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'was luailltained, and rightly, as bet,veen man and man 
-not the right sinlply, but the obligation to judge, 
,vas nlaintained; but it ,vas the public confession 
of positive truth ,vhich characterized Protestantisln. 
Each local body franled its o,vn profession of faith. 
The aut.hority of the ,vord of God ,yas asserted, 
The right of every lnan to judge Scripture, or have 
his o,vn thoughts ,vhel'e God has revealed Iris nanIe, 
never entered into the thoughts of the TIefonners. The 
right of private judgluent, as often no'v talked of, 
'whether by infidels, ,vho desire it, or I
onlanists, ,,-ho 
condenln it, is essentially and absolutely incoJu- 
patihle w'ith the absolute authority of Scripture, 
,,"'hich ,vas the Protestant principle. The question 
""as, 'Vhat ,vas to have authority-Scripture, or the 
clergy and tradition? The duty to judge by Scrip- 
ture ,vas asserted, and rightly,* It ,vas the putting 
away of evil, and the teaching of positive faith, 
and the authority of the ,vord of God, dogrnatically 
and historically in this order. It broke out, uncler 
Luther, by resisting inJulgences, the profligate and 
shamelec:)s sale of "rhich ,vas destroying all morality, 
and even the parochial care of the priests. 
I repeat, \vhile truth ,vas promulgated, and Luther's 
action the fruit of his having learnt the truth, the 
first spring of action ,vas the revolt of the Christian 


· My object is not here controversy, but Dr, Newman's book, or 
it is easy to show that Romanism has no sure ground of authority, 
which the Protestant has, As to private judgment, it is all clap-trap. 
The Romanist calls on me to judge Protestantism as much as I do 
him to judge Popery, and to judge that he is right. 
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conscience against the state of the professing Chris- 
tian Church. I shall give sonle account of the state 
of that Church that it DUty be seen ho,v far this 
revolt of conscience ,vas ,veil grounded. And here I 
feel I alll on painful, and, for any Christian, dangerous 
ground, It is, and ought to be, painf\ù to rake up 
evil, especially in that ,vhich bears the nallle 'of 
Christ.. There is danger of failing in that article of 
charity, Urcjoiceth not in ini<ll1Ïty." I adll1Ït, I trust 
I feel, Loth the painfulness and the danger. But 
\vith the pretensions which are current, and the 
deceitflù st.atclnents of lllorbid iInagillations as to 
the holiness of the llon1Ïsh body, it beconles neces- 
sary that those likely to be deceived should kno\v 
the tnlth. Kot only is "COrì
lptw optÍ'ìni l)cssiìJta 
corl"l l ptio," but the corruption of TI,onlc v. a
 in 
itself \yorse than any corruption that ever existed. 
I shall state frolll authentic sources, and non1an 
Catholic sonrces, ,vhat the state of things really ,vas, 
and sho\v ho'w' early it lJegan. I have verified the 
statelllents in the authorities quuted except two- 
)Iansi's "Conncils" being ina.ccessible to me, and 
Kic. Ulemangis' works not in my library. I have 
only Haroouin's "Councils':' ,vhich does not repro- 
duce the document; but there is no doubt it is 
authentic and correct. I refer to the letter of Pope 
Alexander V" quoted further on, 
Even in the apostles' days Paul complains that all 
seek their o\vn, not the things of Jesus Christ; Jude, 
that evil men had crept in una,vares, turning the 
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!!race of God into lasciviousness. But then there 
b 
"
as apostolic po"Ter to repress and correct; hut Paul 
knew' that after his decease grievous ,volves would 
enter in; yea, that of theInselyes perverse nlen ,yould 
arise, Peter assures us that the time ,yas come for 
judgnlent to begin at the house of God. 
'Ye have seen that it had become, in the end of 
the second and in the third century, a common habit 
for the clergy, under pretext of purity-unmarried- 
to live and sleep \\
ith unluarried persons, consecrated 
also to celibacy as above all passion,-above that 
evil Blatter into which pure souls ,,,"ere descended; 
for such ,vas the doctrine of these mighty ,.llexan- 
drians of 'v hich Dr. :X. ,vas enamoured, 
IIennas, to "Tholn I referred alnongst others, alludes 
to it thus (the shepherd had comnlended hÜn to the 
virgins 'v ho "Tere there): -" I said, "Vhere shall I 
tarry?' They replied, 'Thou shalt sleep ,vith us-as a 
hrother, not as a husband; for thou art our brother, 
and ,ve are ready henceforth to d,vell with thee; for 
thou art very dear to us,' IIowbeit, I "Tas ashalued 
to continue ,vith thelll, But she that seenled to be 
chief(>st anlongst thenl embraced 111e, and began to 
kiss lile, and so did the rest. 'Yhen the evening 
caIne on, I 'would furUnvith have gone honle; but 
they ,vithhelù TIle, and suffered nle not to depart; 
therefore I continued with them that night near the 
same tower; so they spread their linen garnlents on 
the ground, and placed Dle in the n1Ïdùle; nor did 
they anything ebe-only prayed." 
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Origen complains bitterly of the great nnùtitude 
of Christians ,vho ùid not trouble theu1se}ves about 
divine things; .and if they attended divine service, 
,vere entirely indifferent to it ,vhen thl>re. 
I add Cyprian's account (A.D, 251). IIe is ac- 
counting for the IJecian persecution, and says it is 
only too 1igllt a chastisement,-" cJ1J!oratio pot ius 
quam pcr.wx:utío -id rctur." ....\11 devoted to increasing 
their patrimony; no devotell religion in the In-jests, 
110 upright faithfulness in ministers, no piety in ,,"orks, 
nu discipline in morals. 
Ien's heards false, ,vonlen's 
faces painted, eyes adulterated fron1 ,vhat CoLI l}aù 
Ina(1e them, their hair falsely coloured -cunning 
frauds to deceive the hearts of the sirllPle. .i\rtful 
deceit (subdÆJlæ volu.ntatis) in circulnventing brethren, 
n1aI1'iages ,vith unbelievers, pros
ituting to Gentiles 
the l11e111Lers of Christ; not only rash s,yearing, l)ut 
perjury too; despising authority ,,'ith llaughty pre- 
tension; to s}Jeak evil ,vith poisoned lip oneself; 
Inntual discord ,vith pertinacious hatred, \7"ery nlany 
bishops, who shoulll be an exhortation and exalnple 
to others, despising their divinely-comn1itted service 
(dir'ifla proc'l(/tatúnw), rnake thelllselves agents (pro- 
curatores) of secular affairs, leave their see, desert the 
people, \vandering through others' provinces, hunt 
after Inarkets for gainful traffic, &c. (Dc Lapsis, 124. 
Fell's Ox, ed,) 
Here is J eron1e's account of the clergy (A,D. 394). 
It is shameful to haye to say, the priests of idols, 
buffoons, charioteers, harlots receive inheritance; to 
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the clergy and lTIonks alone it is forbidden by law, 
and prohibited not by persecutors, but by Christian 
prinees. Nor do I cOlllplain of the la\v, but that \ye 
should IWTe deserved it, The cautery is good, but 
no\y the \vorst is that I should Deed the cautery. 
The provisions of the la\v are careful and severe, 
and yet thus avarice is not restrained. "\Ye mock the 
la\vs by trustees,* The glory of a bishop is to pro- 
vide for the ,vants of the poor. The disgrace of all 
priests is the pursuit of their o,vn w'ealth, Born in 
a poor hOlne, and in a rustic hut, ".ho could scarcely 
satisfy Iny clamorous stomach ,,,ith n1Ïllet and the 
coarsest bread, I DO\V turn up my nose at the finest 
flour and hOlley. I kllO'V the kinds and nalnes of 
fi:-;hes, I anI thoroughly au fait as to "ybat shore 
shell fish are found on. I discern the provinces birds 
come fronl by their savour. I hear, n10reover, of the 
base service of certain to old men and old "Tonlen 
,vitbout chilùren, They put the chalnber pot beside 
the heel, take away ,,,ith their o,vn hand the purulent 
nUt.tter frolH the stolnach, and phlegul of the lungs. 
They are full of fear at the arrival of the physician, 
and ,vith trmnblillg lips enq Hire if the patient is 
better; and if the old person is a little 1110re vigor- 
ous they are in danger, and pretending falsely joy, 
the lnilld, inwardly avaricious, is tortured; for they 


· E\"cry onc acquainted with English law is aware that it was 
thus tbe statutes of mortmain were evaded. The English lawyers 
thought it was invented here for this purpose, but the clergy did not, 
it appears, want 80 long to find it out, 
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fear lest they should lose their pains, and con1pare 
the living old body to the years of 
Iethuselah. 
(Epist, ad 
 epo ialluill Iii. ,-r allarsii. Ed. i. 261.) 
Drunkenness, .Augustine tells us, "as universal; 
the clergy had lent thelnselves, he tells us, to the 
evil haùits of heathens continuing alnong Christians 
in order to win and keep them. He did not, he ,vas 
a godly faithful D1an, but put it do,vn ,\yith danger to 
hiIllself. (Epp. xxii. xxix. Ed. Den.) It had reigned 
in other places (Ep. xxii).: he ,vould have had the 
,Africans set an pX3.lnple, but at any rate they should 
follo'v it. These are his ,vords in letter xxix. " But 
lest they 'v ho precedeù us, and perll1Ïtted, or did not 
dare prohibit the 111anifest crÏ1ues of the inexpe- 
rienced lllultitude, should seenl to have SOlne oppro- 
ùrium cast on thenl by us, I explained to thein by 
,vhat necessity those things had arisen in the Church 
(getting drunk in church at the Inartyrs' festivals), 
nalnely, that ,vhen, after so nlany persecutions and 
so veheillent, it "yould be a hinùrance, ,vhen peace 
took place, to the cro,vd of Gentiles desirous of 
cOIning to the Christian name, that they ,vere accus- 
tOlned to pass festal days ,vith their idols in abun- 
dance of feasts and drunkenness, nor could casily 
abstain froln these very pernicious and yet very 
ancient pleasures: it seell1ed to those of old that 
they should spare for the time this part of infirn1Ïty, 
and celebrate not ,vith like sacriltge, although ,vith 
like luxury, other festal days after those ,vhich they 
had relinquished; that no\v, bound together as they 
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\\yere ùy the nanle of Christ, and subjected to the 
yoke of so great authority, salutary precepts of su- 
hrietY"Tould be delivered to them, \vhich, on account 
of the honour and fear of him who gave them, they 
,vould not be able to resist; as to \\Y hich it \\yas no\v 
tilne that, as those \vho did not dare deny their being 
Christians, they should begin to live according to the 
will of Christ, and that those things ,vhich ,,-ere 
Jieldeù to theln that they lnight be Christians they 
should reject no\v they are so." :\Iany said their 
fathers "
ere gooù Christians, and did so. Ho\vever, 
in that place .Augustine succeeded. But here is a 
really holy man, the great light of the west, alleging 
that they had deliberately let the people be drunk in 
honour of luartyrs, that they Jnight not in honour of 
idols. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus instituted saints' festivals 
to the S
l1ne end, and Pope Gregory the first gave the 
same directions as to England, It ,vas the :same as 
to doctrine and \vorship. The Pagans did not at- 
ternpt, says 
I. Deugnot (Destruction du ]Jaganisme, 
ü. 271), to defend their altars against the progress of 
the ,yurship of the lllother of God, They opened to 
)[ary the telnples ,,'hich they had kept shut against 
Jesus Chribt, and avo\ved then1selves conquered, lIe 
adds in a note, "Out of a multitude of proof
 I shall 
choose one to sho\v ,vith \\yhat facility the \vorship 
of 
Iary swept before it the relnains of Pagani SIn 
\vhich yet covered Europe. Nobvitbstallùillg the 
preaching of St, Hilarion, Sicily had reniained faith- 
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ful to the ancient "
orship. .After the council of 
Ephesus (,,-hich decreed that l\Iary \yas the rnother 
of God) ,ve see.its eight finest temples hecorne in a 
very short time churches under the iny-ocation of the 
virgin, Their tenlples ".e1'e," &c" &c. "The annals of 
every country furnish like testinlonies." " In truth," 
he continues, "they Inixed \vith the adoration of 1\ra1'Y 
those I)agan ideas, those vain practices, those ridicu- 
lous superstitions, 1'ron1 ,vhich they seemed unable 
to separate thenlseh-es; but the Church rejoiced to 
see them enter \vithin its bosoln, because she "
ell 
kne,v it \vould be easy for her, ,,-ith the help of time, 
to purify froln its alloy a ".orship \vhich ,vas purity 
itself." Thus SOlne prudent concessions maùe telnpo- 
rarily to l)agan habits, and the influence exercised 
by the \\
orshi p of the virgin - such w.ere the t,yO 
elements of force Inade use of by the Church to 
conquer the resistance of the last Pagans. 
It ,\
as the system, The nomans ,vere passionately 
fond of festivals and processions. The Saturnalia 
anù other feasts ,vere at the end of Deceu1ber. 
Chrisbnas i;. ,,,"as fixed there. The Lupercalia in the 
end of January; it \vas a feast of purification. The 
purification of the virgin 
Iary \yas fixed there, St. 
· The feast now celebrated at Christmas (the very evergreens are 
Pagan) was tbe expressiçn of one of the worst principles of heathen- 
ism-the reproductive power of natur
, celebrated at the return of 
the sun from the winter solstice. The Hindoos celebrate their 
Uttarayana at this time-have their twelve days, sending of pre- 
sents, and wishing many happy returns: so the heathen Romans, 80 
the Teutonic nations. Compare" Wilson's Religious Fcstivals of 
Ilindoos," ii, 173. 
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Peter de '"'"inculis replaced Augustus Cæsar, and so 
of Illltuy others, See TIeugnot, ii, 2G3, l
C" where the 
concessions to Pagan usages are enlarged on and 
justified. It is djfficult to do this \vhen they sanc- 
tified drunkenness by 
edicating it to martyrs jn- 
stead of den1Ìgods. 
I. TIeugnot adn1Ïts that their 
nlartyrs' festivals ,vere a very large concession Dlade 
to ancient manners, for all that passed \v hile they 
lasted \vas little edifying! It ,vas that system Vigi- 
lantins attacked and Jerollle defended. Christians 
,vent to the heathen feasts, as Augustine, Chrysostoln, 
and ll1any others testify; they resisted, as in the case 
of Pope Gelasius and others, and \vhen Paganism 
fell anù the populations entered in cro\vds, they 
gave them Christian festivals, so-called, to replace the 
heathen ones. It \vas a ,vhole system. 
I lllay take the passage I have refelTed to in 
Gregory Thaumaturgus' life by Gregory Kyssen, as 
describing it in the case úf the forn1er. I shall be 
excused these long quotations. It is the establish- 
Inent of an immense systen1, paganising Christianity 
first in doctrines in Alexandria, then in cermnonies 
every\vhere,ir "nut \vhen ,vith the divine help that 
tyrann y hall 1een overthrown, and peace had again 
accepted human life, service to,vards Gud, ,vhich lay 
before theIn, was free to everyone according to his 
ability; descending again to the city, and going round 
the 'vh01e district in a circle, he made an appenùage 
· The render will find Borne other details on its establishment 
fUlthel' on, connel:tcd with another subject. 
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for the people everywhere to their divine service, 
lIaving instituted the general assemblies for those 
'who had ùeen in the conI bat of t
1ith, anù, as they 
l1ad taken a\vay, different persons to different places, 
t he bodies of the luartyrs, going round in a proces- 
sion, they celebrated festivities ill a yearly anniver- 
sary, holding n general aSSClll bly to the honour of 
the Inartyrs, For, indeed, this \vas a delnoHst!'ation 
of his great wisdoln, that, reIl10dellillg to a ne\v life 
in a lnass the \vhole generation of his day, set as a 
charioteer to nature, sulHuitting theJl1 securely to the 
reins of faith and the kno\vledge of God, he allo\ved 
\vhat ,vas subject to the yoke of faith to caper a 
little in enjoYlnent. For perceiving that the child- 
ish and uninstructed n1Ïnd of the III any renIained, 
through bodily hilarity and enjoynlents, in the error 
of i<lols, that the principal thing 
'ith then1 should 
be Rpecially set right, their looking to God instea(l of 
vain objects for '\vorship, he allowed thenl to lua1.e 
merry at the 11lelnories (tombs or places consecrated 
to thel11) of the lllartyrs, and to enjoy thelnselves 
and to celebrate festivities, that some tin1e or other 
their life Jnight be cl1anged to \vhat \vas nIore seenIly 
and exact," It is said he left only seventeen heathen 
at his death. 
Jjut ho\v opposite to the blessed delivering power 
of the Spirit, as seen in Scripture. Ho\v does it 
COIne under the apostle's \vord, "But no\vafter that 
ye have kno'wn God, or rather are kno\vn of God, 
ho\v turn ye again to the \veak and beggarly ele- 
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rl1cnts whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage. 
Ye oùsclTe Jays, and Illonths, and tirnes, anù years. 
I alll afraid of you, lest I have 1esto,ved upon you 
lahour in Yain." This part of the history gives the 
decay in doctrine and spiritual state, till on the fall 
of PaganisHl its cerenlonics and feasts ,vere delibe- 
rately transferred to the non1Ïnal Church, :\IallY 
,vent on ,vith their heathenisHl. This ,\.as con- 
deulneù by the hierarchical authorities, but long 
persevereù in. Gregory I, cOlldenuls it in England, 
but directs, as Gregory Thauillaturgus did, sin1Ïlar 
feasts among the professing mass that had been 
brought in, to keep their fleshly minds contented. 
This was the Prill1Ïtive Church, ante-.Kicene and post 
Nicelle, Fron1 this ,ve pass gradually into the 
nlediæval. It ".as a space of nine hundred years, 
dark, confessedly dark, but ".e Ulust leave it. Its 
result was ".hat gave occasion to Protestantislll. I 
shall exanline the Church, and afterw"ard the history 
of the popes. 'Ye shall see ho,v far holiness, the 
alleged note of the Church, can be found. 
In 933, 931-974, llatherius, bishop of Verona and 
Liege, charges the clergy ,vith corrupt avarice and 
uuiversal incontinency; the popes theu1selves, luany 
tÜnes nHlrried,a ,varrior, peljurer, heretic, gmnbler, anù 
drunkard; such a :;113on1e to the ,vhole Church could 
not be a rebukeI' of others. lie says in his Itinerary 
(Fleury xii. 193) he held a synod to correct this, 
but the clergy kept none of the canons; the synods 
he held ,,"ere to Dlaintaill the canons. There ,,,ere 
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bigalllÍsts, conCll bine keepers, conspirators, pelj urers, 
drunkards, usurers. The cause of the ruin of aU the 
people, he say
 is the clergy. The ignorance of the 
clergy ,vas excessive; he says they nlust learn the 
thrée creeds, and be able to read the gospel and cer- 
tain services. Koone, he says, ,vas fit to be lnade a 
ùishop, or to consecrate one. They,youlù not give up 
their incontinency, anù counted the rest for nothing. 
The Italian clergy despise the canons the most, 
ùecause they are the 11l0st given to iInpudicity, anù 
luinister to this vice by ragouts and excess of \vine. 
(Dupin, vol. viii, 19, &c. Fleury 1. c" from Dachery 
and :\Iaùillon.) lIe may have been said to be ruth- 
less and violent. The Deneùictines defend him. 
Dalnianus, a great friend of IIildebrand (Gregory 
VI!.), the strictest of IHonks, re-establisher, if not 
inventor, of the Flagellators (self-scourgers), the able 
chanlpion of nome against the Emperor, the reducer 
of ::\Iilan (till then independent) to subjection to the 
pope, giyen up to ùeyotion to )Iary, ,vho gave up his 
cardinalate and see, to the great pain and offence of 
Hildebrand, out of piety, in a book entitled "Libcr 
GOlnorrhianus," the name of ,vhich betrays its inl- 
port, aùùressed to the pope, conlplains of the ,,'ay in 
\\'hich the clergy ,vere given up to such crimes, it 
being alleged they could not depose thelll for it, as 
people Blust have the sacraments: they cOllunitted 
theIn, ,ve read, ,vith their 0"'11 children-I appre- 
hend, those ,vho came to confession. Pope Leo ap- 
proved the book, IIis letter of recollllllendation is 
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prefixed to it, Dan1Ïanus refers to canons ,ylÚch gave 
trifling penances for fornication; if even ,vith a nun, 
and habitually, five years' penances, (These canons 
he alleged to he forged, or of uncertain authority, 
thouírh alnOn<Tst the canons, ) Dan1Ïanus demanded 
<:) 0 
the deposition of those guilty of these things, The 
pope answers, they deserved by the canons to be 
deposed, but out of clelnency he ,vould depose only 
the most inunoral. On which Fleury remarks, 
"\vhich leads us to suppose that the numbers of the 
guilty "rere too great to treat them ,vith rigour," 
The next pope, Alexander Ir., got the book and hid 
it, of \vhich Dan1ianus con1plains bitterly. In the 
TIon1ish council of 1039, he ,vished thenl to take it 
up, but it '\
as refused, as likely to produce scandal. 
(Fleury, xii, ;)32, Dupin,) 
Already, in 888, in t\yO councils (:JIOgUllt. et 

[etells, IIarùouin, vol. vi,), the clergy are forbi(lden 
to have a l110ther or sister in the house, though it 
had ùeen allo,ved. In the latter case ex:unples of 
vice had given occasion to it. (Con, l\[og., cap. x,) 
TIenolf of Soissons gaye like orders (889). In the 
council of ..LEllanlhense (1009), connection \\Tith 
"'OUlen is forbiddcn; but it is a(lded (ci,), "but it is 
wor
e that sonle should haye two or 111 ore, and (non- 
111(llll,
) such an one, althuugh he had sent her off 
whom he lately had, during her life should marry 
another. 
In the time of Gregory 'VI. (1043), nome ,vas full 
of as:3assins and robbers, says Fleury, quoting 'Yilliam 
G 
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of 
Iahns bUl}". They dre\v the s\\yorJ e\"e11 at the 
altar and the tOlubs of the apostles, to carry off the 
offerings as soon 
s they \vere put there, and use 
thClll for feasts, and to nlaintain corrupt ""omen. 
lIe exhorted, excollllunnicated in vain, and at last 
seized St. Peter's to l)cgill, and drove a\vay or killed 
those ,,"ho \,ere stealing the offerings. 
In 910 and 9
7-941, Clugny (that is, the refornla- 
tion of the n10nks) began, 13efore, in the confusion 
of the en1pire, layn1en, WOll1en, had the nlonasteries 
.as inheritances; abbots had their "iyes-a:; Caillpo, 
"ho had seyen daughters and three sons, and his 
:second, TIihlebrand, and all their luonks. Yet, in 
the '\
ell-kno\Yn discourse of 13ernard, aLLot of Clair- 
vaux, he says, the ""hole Christiau people, frolll the 
least to the greatest, had conspired against GOll. It 
is not the tÏ1lle to say, ....\.s the people, so the priest: 
for the people are not e\"en as the priest is. They 
,are ministers of Christ, but serv"e .L
ntichrist. _\11 
that reillains is, that this l\[an of Sin should be re- 
vealed. (Senuon on cOll\"ersion of Paul.) 
Pope Benedict 'TIll. rages against the licentious- 
ness of the clergy (forbidJing 11larriage), but more 
because the clergy, \\Tho ,vere serfs, had children 
by free ""omen, and the Church lost her property in 
serfs. Still, he declares, in language ,vhich I do 
not transfer to these pages, the universal and open 
profligacy of the clergy, n10re shalneless than the 
laity, ,Bet\\yeen the years 1012 antI 1014. (Hardouin, 
vi,) 
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It "Was at this epoch that the prohibition to the 
clergy to Inarry ,vas rigidly enforced, and, as is 
kno\vn, by Hildebrand. The ,vives ,vere treated as 
concuùines by the popes; but they w.ere Inarried J 
and openly, ,,
ith orùinary solmunities very often. 
In England, it appears, few were not, but the kings 
D1ade then1 pay for it. (lIard. Con, Lon. vii" 1147.) 
Lanfranc allowed it; later, Ansehn raged against it. 
It sbo",.s the state of Christendoln, that n1any of 
the synods forbid the chilùren born of the priests 
inheriting their cures. They gave them as portions 
even to their daughters, Paschal, pope, died 1118, 
ordered Dlen on their death-beds to receive the 
sacran1ent from then1, rather than frorn none; and 
that their sons should be adrnitted to the priesthood 
in England, as almost the major part of the clergy, 
and the better part, \vere in this case. (Pascal's letter 
in lIard, vü,' 1804-1807.) That the bishops took 
Inaner for allo\ving the priests to live ,vith ,vomen 
is recognized (Con, Lat. cxiv., lIard, yiii, 31),* and 
in the constitutiuns of Canterbury, 'v here it is said, 
as spiritual judglnents did not hinder the evil of con- 
cubinage, they were to be n1ulcted in their benefices. 
Decrees as to this may be founù in IIardouin, 
from 1217 to 1302. The canons of Con. Lat. iy., 
1215, enforceù by Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1236, lIard. viii. 1i3G. In the canon Ia\v, 
Distinctio L
xxi" c. vi" it is said, that a clergyman, 


· Thomas Aquinas coun:;els them to have a wife, secretl)y, or 
with connivance. 


G2 
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COllyicted of haying hegotten chilJ.ren in the pres- 
bytery, is to be J.eposeJ, The gloss on this is-But 
it is general1 y s
ntl, that a clergyman is not to be 
deposed for sÌ1nple fornication, because few. can be 
founJ ,vithout that sin. 
The literature of these ages teems ,yith the bitterest 
reproaches against the clergy, as setting an ex:unple 
of sÏ1nony, nloner-getting (one ,vas alleged to have 
five hunJred benefices), and licentious 111ora1s, brawls 
in taverns, uunatural crinles, ÏInpossible to bc quoted, 
increased by a prohihition to 111arr)", a lueasure not, 
ho"Tever, fully carTieJ. into effect for t\VO centuries, 
" . 
and lung resisted in the north, as in England, Den- 
D1ark, K orway, 
\\"eden, the people often insisting 
that the priest shoulJ have a ,rife. Pope A1exanJer 
I'T. (as quoted, it is not in Jlardouin, and I have not 
acce
s to 
Iansi) alhnits the evil state of things in 
1238, "So a ùro,ysillcss of ùeadly carelessness seems 
in the greater part to have oppresseJ the' vigilance 
of pastural life, ,,-hich ,ve say, groaning, as the too 
great corruption of Christian people crying out from 
many regions testifies; 'which, ,\"hen it ought to be 
cured by the remedies of a sacerdotal antidote, 
alas! gro\ys greater by the contagion of evils, \vhich 
proceells froin the clergy, so that it should be any- 
"There true ,vhat the prophetic complaint bears 
,vitness to, saying, As the people is become, so the 
priest. 
I IHay no"T go on to a later state of tbings. The 
bishops received Illoney regularly to allo\y the priests 
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to keep 'VOlllen, This ,vas forhidùen by the council 
of I)aris, 1429 (c. xxiii, lIard. vol, ix, DerlusanuDl, 
(Tortosa,) 1429, c, ii, The cóunci] of Basle, session 
xx, c, i.) TIut it is said, it was again authorized by a 
local council of ]
reslau, that they ,vere to put them 
a,vay under a penalty of ten florins, I have not the 
German local councils to verify the quotation in this 
case. 
Later again, "T. F. Pic us, Lord of :\Iirandola, that 
is the nephe,v of the fanlous Pic de ::\Iirandola, as 
quoted in a literal extract ,vhich I cannot verify, 
not possessing his w'orks, says, that priests left the 
natural use of 'VOlnen, and good boys were given 
up to thelu by their parents, and when gro,vn older, 
then \vere made priests of. I give it literally, only 
in Latin :-" Ab illis (sacerclotibus) etialn (proh 
pudor) ft"Bn1inæ abiguntur ad eorUU1 libiùines ex- 
plenùas, et lneritorii pueri a parentibus commen- 
dantuI' et condonantur his, qui ab olnni corporis 
etiam concessa voluptate sese iuunaculatos custoJire 
deberellt. IIi postea ad sacerùotiorum gradus pro- 
llloventllr ætatis flore trans acto jam exoleti." This 
was an aùùres::i to pope Leo, in 1517, the year 
Luther hegan the Ileforlllation. 
The receiving of money by bishops for priests' 
concubines was evidently general; cOlnplained of in 
Constance, ,vrittell against by authors. Theodorich, 
Archbi
hop of Cologne, ordered them to be dis- 
missed, and then took 1îlOney frolll the priests for it. 
In the council of l)aris, already quoted from Har- 
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douin, they complain, that because of the concu- 
Linage of the clergy, ,vith ,vhich many ecclesiastical 
and religious men (secular clergy and nlonks) are 
infect.ed, the Church of God and the 'v hole clergy 
are held in derision, abolninat.ion, and reproach by 
every body, and t.hat lllost iniquitous crÏ1ne has so 
prevailed in the Church of God, that Christians do 
not now' believe simple fornication to be a sin. These 
testimonies may be llllùtiplied ad libitwrn. 
, I go on no,v to ,,,hat preceded the council of Pisa, 
a council that is a great trouble to I
oInan Catholics, 
a
 I Inay sho\v further on. Clernangis ,vas rector of 
the lTniversity of l>aris, the most famous then in 
the \\90rld, the cOTI'espondent of popes and kings, 
tarnestly seeking the healing of tlle schism; for there 
were t,vo popes then. This leJ to their using all 
possible rneans to nutke 111oney, provisions, annates, 
tenths, exacting in every shape anù every way, 
giving a right to t}
ir favourites to a living, .whoever 
had a right to present to it. He declares, that many 
of the clergy did not know their ARC. He attacks 
the cardinals for their pride and insolence; though 
dra,vn from the lowest ranks of the clergy, they had 
up to about five hundred benefices. He says, "he is 
not ,villing (7Wn volo) to enumerate their adulteries, 
rapts (stupra) , fornications, by ,,,hich they pollute 
the Roman COlU't, nor relate the most obscene life of 
their family, nothing inconsistent, however, .with the 
morals of their masters." The oppression of the 
bishops ,vas intolerable: if any ecclesiastic ,vas put 
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in prison for any great crime, on payment of a 
certain sum he came out as ,vhite as snow. TIe 
complains of the bishops, as ,ve l1ave seen they did, 
luaking the clergy COlllpound for keeping a con- 
cubine. "If any no,v is lazy, if anyone hates to 
".ork, he flies to the priesthood, As soon as he has 
attained to it, they diligently frequent brothels and 
taverns, and spend their time drinking, eating, dining, 
supping, playing at dice and games, gorged and 
drunken, they fight, cry out, lnake riots, execrate the 
nalne of God and his saints with their most polluted 
lips, Sicque tandem compositi, ex mC7'etricu11
 suarum 
complexibus ad divinurn altare vcniuntur." This \yas 
a COllinon complaint. "The bishops," he says, "go to 
court; perhaps they,v"ere better a\vay, for what could 
they profit by their presence, ,vho at the utmost 
enter the Church tW"O or three times a year; ,,'ho 
pass ,,
hole Jays in falconry and the chase, ,yho eat 
most exquisite feasts, in shouting and dances, and 
pass their nights ,vith girls and effeminate per- 
sons. 'Yho drag by a base exanlple the flock, by 
crooked paths, on to the precipice," &c. 'Yere the 
monks and councils better? They are pharisees, 
false doctors, the ravening ,,
oIYes spoken of in 
Scri pture; he calls the nunneries brothels of V' enus. 
To make a girl take the veil is to give her up to 
l)rostitution, .L\ll that Dupin ventures to say as to 
this la..')t is, that he descrihes it in very strong terms, 
anù apparently too viulent (outrés). 
Clemangis admits that t1ere are exceptions to this 
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state of the clergy, but that the ffif1jority are such. 
K O"T, 1 do not doubt a mOll lent that there were 
goùly men \vho shrunk a,vay from all this iniquity, 
and sought COffill1Union \vith Goù, SOIUe persecuted, 
some not; and communities of another character, 
not under ,,"o,,"s, as the brethren of the comn1on 
doctrine, Groot, Thomas à. I(empis, and many others, 
\yhose schools mergcd in the light of the Itefonna- 
tion, But this is the character of the so-called l-Ioly 
Catholic ....\.postolic Church. Christian conscience, 
yea, natural conscience, was \veary of the ".icked- 
ness, I shall be told that the doctrine of the 
Church ,vas holy. Dr. :\Iilner, a standard book in 
England, tells us, that there is the doctrine of 
holiness, the means of holiness, the fruits of holiness, 
the divine testÜnonyof holiness. That the Church 
itself \vas holy,- he does not attclupt to sho,v; he 
speaks of individuals, a number of persons, ,vho 
haye given their nanles to churches as saints, and 
besides that, it "Tas certain, there have been a count- 
less number. ..As to sanctity of doctrine, he speaks 
of the Trinity anù the Incarnation, &c., most holy 


· Dr, Pusey tells us, in defending himself against Romanizers, 
that it is by faith the Church is recognized as holy. What a ûon- 
fession! Anù note,-holiness is one mark by which we are to 
re('ognize the true Church (a doctrine I do not except to); but when 
we come to seek it as a mark, then we must believe it to be holy, by 
means of faith. What a satire! What are we to believe to be holy? 
the unhùly Church, And how is it then a proof? I am to know the 
true Chur('h by it
 holiness, and when I find an awfully wicked body, 
believe it is holy because it is the Church, I must say this is a mock- 
ery, and a mockery in holy things; a trifling with the claims of God. 
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doctrines surely, but not doctrines about holiness. 
lIe identifies justification and sanctity, saying, "the 
efficient cause of justification or sanctity," -the 
principal and lnost efficient nleans being the sacra- 
ments, and then her public service. The attestation 
of sanctity is miracles. No,v, there is not an 
attelupt to say that the Church is holy; in fact, I do 
not aÙlllÏt the doctrines of Itome to be holy. It is 
not holy to confound sanctity and justification; it is 
not holy to nlake sacraillents the principal Ineans, 
leaving out the 'Y ord and Spirit of God, to ,,-hich 
Christ and his apostles directly ascribe sanctification. 
I t is Hot holy, it is l\Ial1icllE
isnl to luake holiness, 
and a holiness necessary to the clergy, by a prohibi- 
tion to nlarry. It ,yas the D10st unholy and ,vicked 
doctrine against ,vhich the apostle \varns us, as a 
doctrine of de,ils, the fruit of a conscience seared 
,,-ith a hot iroIl. The fruits of it have been pro- 
duced. They characterized the Church. If a man 
can devote hÏ111self to the Lord, body, soul, and 
spirit, ,rithout a snare tù hinlself, be it so. It is a 
grace and gift fronl God. But the nloment you 
forbid to 111ar1'Y, you are on 
Ianichean and Gnostic 
ground. I t is urgeù, in orùer to defend n.olue, that 
thè pasRages in Paul's epistle to Titnothy apply to 
Gn()
tics. I adluit it, They held that matter was 
a lJaù thing, hence that Christ had no nlaterial body, 
and other extravagancies of every kind; but as a 
,vay or Ineans of holiness, they taught abstinence 
frulll 'VOlneu, This w'as the doctrine of the Alex- 
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andrian school Dr, X. admires. They w'ere infected 
,vith it. The Albigenses, the Inediæval fruit of 
Gnosticisln in Cbristendol1l, constantly practised it; 
their perfect, or bonho71U/lCS, did not eat lneat, nor 
have to say to ,vornen, 
The Iloman Catholic Church taught ho1iness in 
this ,vay, and of this kind, Their ductrine was 
unholy, ,vhat the fruits of it ,vere ,ve have seen. 
}'urther, the doctrine of indulgences "Tas a horribly 
unholy doctrine. 'Ye are told it is only the relnission 
of the teInporal pUllislllnent of sin, nut if a man 
died ,vith the sacralnents, he neyer could have any 
other, It ,vas purgatory that ,vas feared. ....\ good 
Catholic has nothing else to fear; besides, the ignorant 
In asses "Tere not so uice as to this. The terror of sin 
was on their consciences, and the Itonutn Church 
helped thelll to get rid of this terror; not by Christ's 
blood for the repentant, kno,vn by faith, and there- 
fore purifying; not by having their soul restored by 
the operation of the Spirit of God, but by pardons 
bought ,vith money. It ,vas used to build and 
adorn churches, farnIed out to bankers. .A llloney 
tariff ,vas made for sins, or the COllullutations of 
theIn, and years, thousands of years, of purgatory 
avoided by paying money. It ,vas a traffic of sin- 
security as to future sins, too, The 110nlillal Church 
had returned to Pagan vices, as Paul foretolù it 
,vould. (COl1lpare nOlll, i. and 2 Tim, iü.) The differ- 
ence was this: corruption had its way in Paganism; 
it 'was horrible as horrible could be, But Papal 
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1101ne systematized it, and made a tariff for sin. K ot 
in the known ,vorld, that I am a\vare of, has there 
l)een iniquity like this-a tariff nlade for sin! Can 
Dr. N, 1e surprised that there arose a protest against 
it? that there \vere Protestants? The word of God 
'nlS ùrought out: 110 one can deny it. Old truths 
"tere TIlaintailled, and justification by faith preached. 
Truth ".as preached. That 1uan's ,vill, long sup- 
pressed, broke out; that the Church ,vas not set up 
as at the beginning, I adll1Ìt; that a vast mass of 
l">rotestantis1n has fallen into infidelity, alas! I do 
not ùeny, though in Gennany there is a strong re- 
action, and it is far 'ìi
ore the ccu;e alnong cuitivated 
lluman Catholics, only they do not publish it, as in 
Gennany. But a protest against llome could not 
have been delayed. It had been going on at risa, at 
BasIc, at Constance, by legal attempts, by the cent urn 
graral/âna, by the cOlllplaints of Bernarù and \Yes- 
salas, and holy nleu of times previous to the Refor- 
mation. All the difference was, that God then raised 
up n1en of sufficient faith to brave the pope; ,vhereas 
previously the refornlation had been left to the popes, 
anù all "'as ,\.orse than ever. 
I adnlÍt and feel that it is dislIlal 'york going over 
all thi
 ,vickedness; and I have still to pursue the 
task. If ,ve pursue the study of the truth, it nou- 
rishes and sanctifies. \Ve are occupied 'with unseen 
things; but as the imagination of In en is sought to 
be filled ,vith an iùea of the Holy Catholic Church, 
it is needful to turn to the facts, that one lllay kno,v 
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that ,,-hat is called the Catholic Church ,vas the un- 
holiest thing in the "yorlù,-that it had extinguished 
the truth, put to death the saints, and corrupted Inorals 
till it became intolerable. Satan ,vas not allo\veù to 
set asiùe the doglnatic foundation of the evidence of 
a divine Sayiour, as in the mass of the population in 
the East by )Iaholnmedanisnl; so that still r do not 
the least doubt nlany unknow.n pious souls w.ere 
found, and some kno,vn, ho\vever dark in know ledge, 
as Bernarù; but these felt the evil. As Bernard said, 
it only remained for .A.ntichrist to cOlne. ::\Iy object 
here is not to go through the I
olnan Catholic con- 
troversy: "Then God's "Tord is believed it is very 
sÍIllple. The ninth and tenth of I-Iebre,vs suffice to 
prove it apostate in its central doctrine. I believe 
it false in all that distinguishes it. Its pretension to 
catholicity is absurd, as probably the majority of 
Christendom, and certainly the most ancient churches, 
are outside its pale. Unity hence fails in its first 
element. There is no external unity no,v. Nor" as 
there in the nom an body in fonner times, The great 
moùern doctrine of the inullaculate conception of the 
Virgin 
Iary ,vas denied by the 1110st po"Terful body 
in the Jlolnan systeul, the DOlninicans. The prince 
Archbishop of Breslau left that system not long ago 
because of its being papally decreed.* Transubstan- 
tiation ,vas only decreed in 1215: had been rejected 


· Dr. Pusey, in his" Eirenicon," has fully shewn what Dr. N ew- 
man's statement as to the unanimity of modern Romanists on this 
point is worth. 
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by the best of the fathers and doctors for centuries: 
the contrary doctrines w'ere used earnestly by then1 
against the Eutychians. 'Vhatever apostolic succes- 
sion is ,vorth, it is far more else"where than at Ron1e. 
nut 1 cannot enter no,v into all these questions. I 
ani accounting for the Protestantism ,vhich Dr. N. 
hated. 
It ,,,ill be alleged that there ,vas individual sanc- 
tity. N O'V, that there ,vere God's hiùden ones in all 
tilnes I cannot doubt a mOlnent. And if the charac- 
ter of their holiness she,ved "Tant of scriptural light, 
it ,vas not necessarily the less sincere. Still, it is 
beyond all fJ.uestion, that the universal unholiness of 
the professing ,vorld, and especially of the priests, 
and the idolatry prevalent in Christendoln, exposed 
those whose consciences were oppressed by ,,-hat ,vas 
all arounù theln to fall into the snares laid for thenl 
by Satan in the shape of false doctrine, The effect 
of this ,vas, that Christendolu ,vas con1posed of, first, 
unholy, iniquitous, and persecuting orthodoxy (a fe,v 
sOllls groaning unùer the state of things, such as 
Bernard, who saiù, .fill that relnailled "las for Anti- 
christ to come; and others, that he ,va
 born already 
at ItOlllC); secondly, of a vast number (for they filled 
the country from Asia to Spain) ,vllo had fanen into 

Ianichean notions, and sought holiness by judging 
all lllatter as itself unholy, but ,vhose deyoted and 
lJhuneless "Walk "
on the conscience of the population, 
till they 'vere put down by fire and s,vord; and 
thirdly, of a number-,vhose doctrines it is hard to 
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discover-,vhose constancy and blameless ,yalk as- 
tonished conscientious men; and lastly, of others ,vho 
,v ere counted only schis111atics, whose only fault ,vas 
that they could not own the corruption w'hich reigned 
around them. One class or another of these ,,'as 
spread all over Europe. It is a sad history; for they 
were all hunted as 'wild beasts all over the country, 
burned and tortured, and it is often hard to ascertain 
\\That they really did holù. The inquisition was in- 
vented for putting thelll do,vn. Of one large class, 
Albigenses and 'Valùenses (of ,vhorn the fOrIner, I 
suppose, 'v ere, as to their leaùers at any rate, n10re 
or less :ß[anichean), the judgn1ents at Toulouse may 
be found in the end of LimlJorrh's IIist01
Y of tlte 
Inqllisition, other notices in many popular books, 
and a good deal of research as to then1 collected in a 
note to Elliott's Horre Apocalyptic(/'. Of the ::\Iora- 
viaus, before they were driven out of Bohemia and 
ì\[oravia, the best account is a Gernlan "Tork- 
History of the BohC1nian Brethren-by Gindely,!IE 
Prague, 1857, 
nut I must add a few words as to the character of 
the huliness that ,vas introduced as the Church de- 
clined, anù when it had lost its first love and true 
Christian holiness of ,valko 'Ve have seen, by con- 
telnporary statements of Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, 
that this "Tas the case, and dreadfully so. I no,v 


· Gcschicbte der Böhmischem Brüder. Part of a larger work. 
Böhmcn u. ]\[ähren, im Zeitalter der Reformation. Gindely is a 
Romanist; but fair enough as a historian, 
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only notice the character of 'what ,vas substituted. 
It ,vaS at a tinle (and it is not 1\ T ithout importance to 
note it) ,vhen Jerome cOlnplains bitterly that there 
,vas no need to nlake la,vs against heathen priests 
and deceiyers, but that there ,vas against Christian 
priests besetting the sick-beds of old persons in orùer 
to get their inheritance. A ne\v kind of sanctity 
,vas introduced-devotedness to the saints, 1110nastic 
habits of life, celibacy, &c. Jerome, Paulinus of 
Nola, and .ßIartin of Tours, ,vere the great promoters 
of this, Sulp. Severus giv'es us the history of the 
last, Jeronle and Paulin us furnish us \vith their o,vn 
history; but it was a spurious holiness, false miracles 
and \vonùers, acconlpanied ,vith drunkenness and 
violent tenlpers. No one can deny that the Inen I 
have nalned ,vere the types and promoters of this 
kind of devotion, 
Let us see some of the historical characteristics of 
it. Eirst as to .JIartin of Tours, the apostle of Gaul. 
lIe lay on ashes, as he was, for his bed, and covered 
,vith 
 sack and the like; and ,,'hen he put his foot 
out of the cel1 to go a couple of 111iles to church, all 
the possessed in the church she,ved he ,vas con1Ïng, 
though in different w'ays, so that the clergy learnt 
th
 he ,vas corning. I sa,v (I quote fro In SnIp. Seve 
Dialogues iii, 6) one caught up into the air as 
Iartill 
,vas cOIning-suspended on high, ,,"ith his hands 
stretched out, his feet unable to touch the ground: 
)Iartin prayed prostrate in sackcloth and ashes. 
Then yon nlÍght see the unhappy IneD cleansed by 
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their going out in different ,vays; these, their fcet 
ùeillg carried up on high, hang as if frOIn a cloud, 
alHl yet their ga'l'111ents not fall ùo\v.n over their face, 
lest the naked part of their bodies should put people 
to slHtlne, So ill Egypt. T".o friends ".ellt to see 
one of the Anchorites. An enOrIllOUS lioncss carne 
an( 1 sought hiru, and they all follo\ved her. She took 
thenl to a caye, anù they sa"" ,vhat ,vas the Inatter: 
five cubs ,vere all blind. The Anchorite stroked their 
eyes, and they sa\v. Soon after the lioness brought 
a skin of SOlne rare ,vild beast-ho\\" acquired \ve do 
not learn-and brought it to the ..A.nchorite, and he 
took it and" ore it. (l}ialogue i. 9,) Another lived 
up in 
Iount Sinai, naked; and, ,,
hen at last seen, he 
said, lIe ,vho ,vas visited hy lHen, could not be by 
angels, l\Iartin met a furious co,v that had gored 
several. She ,vas rushillg at hinl. He told her to 
stand, and she did; and then saw a devil on her 
back, anù ordered him off; and he went, and the 
co,v ,vas quiet. K or ,vas that all, The cow. knew 
very well w.hat had happened, and came and knelt 
do\vn before :ß[artin, then, on 
Iartin's order, "Tent 
anù found the herd. (Dialogue ii, 9,) He v{as most 
familiar ,vith demons; kne,v ,vhen it ,vas Jupiter, 
,vhen 
Iercury, ,vho ,vas the Inost troublesolne of all, 
and specially ,vhen he had the saints ,vith him, 
"\Vhen Sulp, Sev. ,vent to see him all ,vas harmony, 
and 
Iartill "Tas talking, and women's voices \vithin, 
for t\VO hours, ,vhile Sulpicius and Gallus ,yere out- 
side. This turned out, as he told thClll after he came 
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out covered ,vith ashes and filth, to be Agnes, and 
Thecla, and )Iary: often ::\Iartin said }>eter and 
Paul: but then all of a sudùen a \vhole lot of devils 
came, 
Iartin denouncing them by their naUles. 
Joye, he said, \vas a brute, and stupid (brutum et 
hcbctlun). Alas! they beset his dying bed. (Letter 
iii, to ßassula,) 'Vhy are you standing there, lJloody 
beast? 
le said; thou shalt find nothing, 0 fatal one, 
in me; the Losonl of .A.braham has received me: and 
so expired, Yet he had prolnised pardon to the devil 
if he repented. The devil \vas accusing some monks 
\vho had sinned after baptisln. :\Iartin replied that 
crimes ,vere purged by the conversation of a better 
life, and God "ould pardon; and then said to the 
devil, if he, as judgment-day was near, even then 
left off follo,ving after men, and repented of his 
deeds, he himself, trusting in the Lord, promised 
hiln the mercy of Christ, I might multiply all 
kinds of stories, hut this surely is enough; he died 
in 402, or thereabouts, 'Vhen he dined \\yith the 
En11'eror, he gave the cup to the Presbyter first, as 
superior to hÜn; such ,,"'as the lowliness of the as.. 
cetic ,vorker of miracles. (Life, xxiii,) 
Thi'3 \vas the kind of sanctity now introduced. 
Paulinus's \vas specially shewn in honouring St. 
Felix. lIe had festivals in honour of his saint. 
But, alas! as ,ve have seen, this change to honouring 
saints instead of heathen demigods, thus systeulati- 
cally established, did not change the habits. He 
deplores the votaries honouring the saints \vith 
H 
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drinking bouts. Ver'llm utinam sanw age1.cnt hoe 
ga/udia votis, nee sua liminibus miscc1"cnt pocula 
sanctis. (J..'tatalis 9.) So else,vhere,* He adds, that he 
lIas covered St. Felix's house ,vith holy pictures; that 
the gaper may drink in sobriety, and forget too much 
,vine. He hnplores the aid of St. Felix directly, not 
48ven his intercession, for sickness and a bad eye; he 
-calls himself him that is thine; he seems to make 
the saints particularly efficacious ,vherever a part of 
their body ,vas. This is the holiness Baronius com- 
pares ,vith rrotestantism. (394, :\.cüi.) 
As to St. Jerome, it is impossible to have a more 
eloquent description of Rornish holiness than the 


· However, he thinks such j OY9 are to be pardoned, as error creeps 
into rude minds; nor conscious of 80 great a fault, fails in piety in 
fancying amiss the saints delight in it. 
- Ignoscenda tam en puto tnlia parvis, 
Gaudia quæ ducunt epulis, quia mentibus error 
Irrcpit rudibus, nec tantæ cons cia culpæ, 
Simplicitas pietate cadit, male credula Sanctos 
Perfusis halante mero. gaudere sepulcris. 
Is this holiness-is it a system of holiness? Paulinus does not 
approve of it. But it was common; and the system which gave rise 
to it was approved by Rome, as a system. In the well-known letter 
to 
Iellitus, Gregory I. desires Augustine not to pull down the temples, 
if well built, but to 
prinkle them with holy water, put relics of 
saints in them, and as they were accustomed to slaughter many oxen 
iu the sacrifice of demons, the solemnity was to be changed some- 
what. On the festival of the saint whose relics were there, they 
were to make booths about the cleansed temple, and celebrate the 
solemnity with religious feasts; that while some external joys were 
reserved to them, they might be better able to consent to internal 
ones, as it was not doubtful it was impossible to cut off all, at once, 
with hard minds. He cites Jewish sacrifices as ß condescension to 
heathen habits in Egypt. (Lib. ix, 71, or xi. 76,) 
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efforts of the excellent Tillelnont to keep poor J e- 
rome's name among the saints. He sought to over- 
COlne his nature, I dare say. He fasted excessively, 
Ii yed in grime and filth, did everything possible to 
subdue flesh by flesh's efforts, but nature is not over- 
come thus. Tillclnont declares that he ,vas very 
little exact in stating things as they were, follo,ving 
more his own ideas than the truth. These, ho,vever, 
he says, are the defects of a great genius. But he 
did not ,veigh 'v hat he said, and, 'v hich is more to 
be regretted, attacked St. Chrysostom; indeed, ,vho- 
ever he had as an adversary was the basest of men: 
he had too great an idea of his eloquence, shew.s it, 
,vas naturally jealous and envious, so as to wound 
his greatest friends and alienate them. It is hard 
not to recognize that he had in his natural character 
a sourness and bitterness ,vhich pained lnany. He 
,vas soon on fire ,vhen offended, and did not easily 
pardon, Are we to say, he asks, if so many saints 
,vho have admired him, and the Church who honours 
him amongst its saints and doctors, have been de- 
luded-a hUlllble son of the Church cannot say that 
-St, Alnbrose, St. Chrysostoln, St. Augustine are 
excellent models of a perfect virtue to al1ÏInate us to 
in1Ïtate them? But others have had great sins, as 
])avid. 'Ye may say, eyen, that the defects of Jerome 
are useful) as teaching us ,vhat the substance (ie 
fond) of virtue anù Christian piety is. For if it 
consisted in an even anù uniform life, in 'v hich few 
fatùts are committed, one ,vould have to prefer 
II 2 
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TIufinus to him, But the Church leaves hÜll to God's 
judgn1ent, and has ahvays had the greatest respect 
for J erome. };
t the services he ha
 rendered the 
Church by his labours; * these are not virtues. Til- 
lemont can see that in his case his austerities would 
not, do. Doubtless, he says, they were very useful to 
him C\vhich his own account by the by dues not 
shew", though ] ùo not question their sincerity in 
seeking to Inaintain illcorruptncss in celibacy, ,,'hich 
he held the highest of virtues), yet, if \ve had no- 
thing else to praise in him, \ve should have reason to 
fear they had rendered hinl proud, and had been the 
cause of that severe and critical spirit \vhich some 
have blalned in hirn. lIe then she\vs \vhat he thinks 
. 
proof of \vIlat constitutes a saint: first, his love of 
his solitary life and poverty, though he could have 
enjoyed the favour of l)ope Darnasus and the \vealth 
of Saint l\Iarcella and Saint I>aula, t".o rich \VOlllen 
\vho adn1Ïred hÌIn greatly; and his fleeing those \vho 
honoured hÎln-lnunility \vhieh \vas she,,'n in not 
exercising the fUllctions of l,riest, for \vhich he had 
been 1rought up; his eleelnosYllary eIlarity and la- 
borious service for others, ,,
hen he n1Ïght have been 
glad to be \vriting; he hopes hi
 anger against his 
heretical adversaries, anù certainly his cunduct in 
exalting 8t, Augustine, \vhen he might have seelned 
a conlpetitor, the more so as he had '-1uarrelled \\Tith 
hin1. Such is Tilleulont's kindly and gracious excuse 
for \vhat he \vas obliged to tell in his history; for, in 
,. He corrccted the translation of the Scriptures. 
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fact, Jeronle's language, particularly against those 
,vho deprecated monkish sanctity, saint and image 
worship, ,vas regular Billingsgate; for that is really 
the only ,vord to describe it by. Tillemont then 
lllakes a saint of him in these ,vords. The Scripture 
does not call hinl alone happy ,vho is without spot 
and does not sin; but, lnoreover, him to ,vhom God 
does not ÏInpute sin, because he hates it by a pure 
and Rincere love of righteousness, and that he covers 
it by the nuptial robe of charity, ,vhich covers a 
multituùe of sins,-a deep and deadly error arising 
frolH a confusion of Proverbs x. 12, quoted by l)eter, 
and Psalm xxxii. 1. I believe, as to God's govern- 
ment in the Church, fervent charity may keep many 
sins out of sight by Christian forgiveness- ,vas 
not to COlne before God for present judglnent; but 
to confound it ,vith Psalm xxxü" quoted in llolllans 
iv., is a denial of the gospel and the truth, but the 
foundation of TIoluish righteousness and sanctity, 
even in the hands of the very respectable Tillemont. 
Another painful question n1ay be asked, 'Vhy 
bring all this failure up, if things are changed? Is 
there such vice no,v? In the first place I reply 
in the enquiry, lIas the ROll1Îsh body the" note of 
holiness ?" The facts are everything. It certainly 
has not. But I must ans,ver. There is no doubt 
that the light and spiritual energy of the Reformation 
caused a certain amelioration in l{ollle; but I still 
must say, that ,vhere the action of this is not directly 
felt, it is not changed, 
Ir. Froude, ,vhose hard- 
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riding imagination had made a picture of mediæval 
lloliness, as ,ve learn, was cl1ecked by the degeneracy 
he found in Itåly. 'Ve have seen ,,
hat they dcge- 
nemted from. I have knovtn a good deal by personal 
experience in several countries, and a good deal more 
by that of others; and I believe that in principle 
anù practice there is no change, though there may 
b
 more concealment. It is thought infidelity is 
found alnong Protestants especially. It is a mistake: 
more, I believe, in the bosom of 'v hat is called 
CatholicisrIl; but not published, as among those 
called 1>rotestants. Go to France and Italy, and see 
the state of men, in to,vns especially. 
I turn to the popes, to see "yhat their history 
afforùs as a stay to the soul, or if it "-ere a cause of 
righteous revolt. The absence of the en1perors from 
ROlne, and their presence at Constantinople, ll1ade 
the Episcopate of HOllIe a post of great iInportance 
and political po,ver. Its ecclesiastical jUl'isdiction 
,vas really comparatively sll1all. It was respected as 
the See of the capital, and had a primary rank-if 
'worlllly rank is to be looked for in Christ-,vhich 
Constantinople contested ,,,ith it as the ne,v capital. 
But. Augustine, the great "\" estern doctor, and the 
African council, forbad appeals to llome as intol- 
erable. nut I confine myself here to their history, 
that ,ve may have .w'hat ,ve are called to look upon 
as infallible, as comn1anding our respect and submis- 
sion as h01 y, as of God. 
.Already, in the fourth century, intrigues for the 
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possession of Papal po,ver became a source of public 
trouble. In 3G6 Pope Liberius died, and contests for 
the See Legan. DaInasus ,vas elected by a majority, 
U rsicinus by a large party-both "yere consecrated 
bishops of RaIne. The elnperor banished Ursicinus; 
but his partisans met in the churches they possessed, 
and refused cOlnmunion ,vith lJamasus, The emperor 
took a,vay the churches. They nlet outside Rome, 
and "Tere banished the country. In the dispute, the 
parties fought for victory, and a vast number of 
Christians ,vere kin
d, even in the churches, nut 
the origin of the violent feud is 1110re inlportant than 
the feud itself. The en1peror Constans ,vas an Arian 
persecutor. Liberius had condelnned Athanasius, 
and cOlllnlunicated ,vith the Arians. 'Yhen called 
on to subscribe an .Arian creed, it appears he re- 
pented, and recalled his condelnnation. The elnperor 
SU111ffiOned a council at .L\rle8, where the legates of 
Liberius signed a scmi-Arian creed. After,val'ùs, at 
the council of J\Iilan, hesitating, he ,yas banished, 
anù .F'elix consecrated pope ùy an Arian Ininority. 
1l01ne lllunnured, and Liberius "-as restored, after 
three years' exile; but signed an ,A.l'iall creed; and 
there ,vere t,vo popes,-one said to be really .A..rian, 
and in cOlomunioll "
with Arians ,rho had made hÏ1n 
pope; the other, ,,, ho had signed an .l\rian creed 
against his conscience. l"elix ,vas ùriyen out by the 
peo'p1e, ,vho favoured Liùerius, though the clergy had 
mainly submitted to J'eliÅ. Liherius "Tote to the 
Eastern bishops, ,v11o had condeluned Atbanasius, 
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to declare his agreenlent "Tith theIn, and tlutt he 
never agreed with ....\.thanasius, Usius, of Cordova, 
the president of the council of Nice ,vhich cou- 
demned Arius, had given "Tay to the enlpel'or before 
LiLerius. Felix is counte(l an10ng the }Jopes as 
Felix II. Dalnasus ,vas of the Felix party, aud 
]lent;e the riuts. It is stated, that in the riots about 
}'elix, ,vhich ""ere very great, IIlany were killed; that 
there ,vere real nUlSSacres in Laths, streets, and 
churches, of laity and clergy ,vho favoured Felix; 
but there is sonle 0 bscuri ty as to the history. Dar" 
Anno 337, Tilleillont, vol. vi,; Hilarii P. Fraglnenta 
(p. 13:13), ,vhere he interrupts his history, or rather 
LiLerius'letter to the Eastern ùishops, and turns to 
anatheulatize LiLerius. Efforts have been nlade to 
screen LiLerius, by questioning ,vhat Sinuian creed 
he adopted. So Baronius. But, if ,ye are to trust 
lIilary, there can Le no 111Ïstake as to his .Arianism; 
nor does Tillemont nor Dupin defend him from this 
accusation, nor J eronle either. 
Zusimus becalne pope. (417.) He fornlally ap- 
proved l">elagianislll. The synod at Lydda accepted 
Pel agius' confession of faith. Augustine anù the 
African bishops had condelnned hint, Zosinlus re- 
proves them sharply. The African churches 111et 
(418); Pelagius ,vas conùen1ned and anathematized; 
and they add, if anyone presume to appeal beyond 
sea, no one ,vas to receive him into communion. 
There is as to w'hat follo,vs SOlne conflict of dates; 
but a decree of the Emperor Honorins ,vas ohtained, 
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relagins and Ccclestius banished from !loDle, and 
ZOSÏ111US 1l0'V condenlned ,vhat he had approved, and 
cut them both off fron1 communion. On the death 
of ZosÏ1nus (418), t,vo popes, Boniface and Eulalius, 
,vere elected, TIoniface attempted to maintain his 
})lace by force. The prefect kept the peace, and 
reported in fayour of Eulalius to the Elnperor Ho- 
non us. Honorins confirmed Eulaliu$, and banished 
Boniface fronl the city. Boniface maintained his 
ground outside, and his partisans appealed to Ho- 
nonuse The elnperor cited both before hin}, The 
prefect told hÍ1u neither could be trusted in their 
statements. Difficulties arose in the decision, Ho- 
noriu::; forbade Loth to go into the city, anù sent a 
bishop for the Easter cerenlunies. However, Eulalius 
",.ent in, IIis adherents ,,,ere unarmed. Boniface's, 
"
Tho "yere of the populace, Inade a violent attack, 
and the prefect hardly escaped. But Honorius, glad 
to terminate the matter, conclellllied Eulalius for 
going in, and appointed Boniface. Eulalius \"as 
driven out of the city by force. (Baronius' .L\nuals, 
419,) 
It ,vas about this tinle that the popes alleged 
forged canons of the council of Xice to luaintain 
their authority in .L\.frica. The African bishops had 
the record::; of Constantinople, ..A.ntioch, and Alexan- 
dria, 1esides their own, searched; found they were 
forged, and refused to sublnit, reproving Pope Celes- 
tine, and denying his right to send his legate a latere. 
These appeals of evil persons the popes ,vere con- 
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stantly receIvIng as a means of establishing their 
authority, (Ilardouin's Councils, i, 934, Prohibition 
to Appeal, Can. -125, Letter to Pope Boniface, 939, 
and to Celestine, 947.) The letter to Celestine is 
very strong indeed. }"austinus the legate's n1Ïssion 
being ,vholly rejected, 
The fifth general council condemned three chapters 
of the fourth. l)ope Vigilius, ,vho "
a
 at Constan- 
tinople, had dernanded the council called the fifth; 
then objected to it, and ,,"ould not assist; ,va
 exiled 
by the emperor, published a constitution condenlning 
the chapters, saying that he did not condernn the 
council of Chalcedoll (the fourth), on ,vhose authority 
they rested. The 1tonlans ,vished him back. The 
eluperor agreed, and said they nlight have hilll or 
.Archdeacon l)elagius for pupe, or the latter after 
\7"igilius. They ,,'ished Vigilius, and said they ,,'ould 
take J>elagius after"
ards, as he prescribed to them, 
anù the el11 peror let him go, on his confinlling the 
cOllncil ,vhich cOIl<.leIl1necl the three chapters. He 
died in Sicily 011 the ,vay. Pelagius, ,vho ,vas sus- 
pected of poisoning hinl, succeeùed hinl; publicly 
declaring, howe\ e1', his innocen
e, ,7'igilius hinlself 
had clinlbed over the ,vall into the Papacy, Belisarius 
having, by the enlpress' orders, sent off Pope 
ilverius, 
,vho ,vould not sublnit to the elnperor's theology, 
and put in ,Tigilius. Silverius, ho\veyer, returned, 
Belisarius gave him up to '
igilius, ,yho sent hinl to 
the island Pahnaria, in guard, where he died, (Fleury, 
537-558; vol. vü. 356, 482; Baronius, sub. an. 538.) 
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He counts Silverins pope tiU his death, Vigilius had 
prolI1Îsed t,vo hundred pounds of golù to Ðelisarius, 
and ,,,,"ould not pay it. PeJagius' 01\ T ll ejection ,vas 
very uncertain. Vigilius had at first COndell1ned the 
three chapters in his juùicatum, Thereupon the 
Ronlan clergy separated fron1 hiIn, The l\.fricans 
excommunicated hitn. He, seeing he had conùemned 
thus a general council to please the elnperor, and 
that the clergy turned against him, retracted; but 
mean,vhile, it seelns (Conf, ragi ad, Rar. 555, viii. 
note), the Roman clergy elected Pelagius. Then 
Vigilius yielded, and got into favour again, and the 
emperor tolù the Romans they might have ,vhieh 
they liked, and Pel agius, who caIne back with 
'-'lgilius from Constantinople, certainly joined in 
ill-treating hinl. Baronius says, no day or lI10nth is 
named ,vhen he succeeded, and complains bitterly of 
all this, Vigilius had condemned the council of 
Chalcedon, and ,vritten to the three other patriarchs 
(who were heretics according to it), anathematized 
the doctrines of the council of Chalcedon, and Pope 
Leo in his famous letter adopted by it, and re- 
nounced cOIDlnunion ,vith those ,yho defended it. 
13aronius denies the authenticity of these letters; 
but Pagi and Fleury both admit they are genuine. 
Silverius was really nnudered by ,vant and starva- 
tion, "lIe died of hunger," says Fleury; and in- 
deed all historians remark that Vigilius was chosen 
pope ,vhen Silverius ,vas alive, and never after".ards. 
Baronius tries to get out of it by supposing '''"igilius 
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.as re-elccted after Silyerius' death; but it is merely 
because it ought to be. ::'ilverins "ras son of Pope 
IIûrrnisdas. (Fleury and Raronius, 53, cxx,) \Tigilius 
ordained eighty-one ùishops, 
})ope 1 [onorius ,vas condemned as a heretic by the 
sixth æculncllical council, Baronius laboriously seeks 
to prove that Theodoret did it, and left his own nallle 
ont, and put lIonorins' in; but l)agi, his annotator, 
has, in very fe,v "yords, anù by facts, sho,vn the 
absurtlity of his attelnpt. Pope Adrian 11. refers to 
it, and says heresy ,vas the only grounù for resisting 
thul) snch a superior authority. lIe ,vas anathelna- 
tized alqo by Pope Leo II. (See }leury, xl. 28. _For 
the acts of the council, see lIardouin; quoted in 
Baronius, :Fleury,) 
Synlluachus and Laurentius contended for the 
rapacy, (4D8.) It ,vas a violently contested Inatter. 
Both "ere ordained pope the same day, and they 
appealed to Theodoric at Ravenna, Gothic king, an 
Arian, to decide. .As Inost ,vcre for Syulnlachus, he 
,vas to be pope. I[e ,vas accused of all sorts of 
crÍ1nes, and never ,vas cleared, There was fighting 
in the streets for a length of tÌIne, and many killed 
and \voulllled. The only godly lHan we hear of ,vas 
on the other side. Symmachus D1ade regulations to 
hinder these contests. In vain, ho,vever; for men 
will be an1bitious. The clergy had in other cases 
sold all the churches' goods, and even the vessels of 
service, by auctions, for pushing their candidates; so 
that it. had been forbidden by rescripts and la\vs of 
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the senate; and after Vigilius' election, n10re than 
3000 solidi ,vere not to he paid at court after an 
election for the royal confirmation, &c., for a pope; 
2000 for a Inetropolitan, This ,vas in 532, The king 
'wrote to John, the ne,v pope, recalling a decree of 
the senate in the previous pope's tiIne, and allo,vs 
his officers to take so llluch. (Fleury, book vü, G23.) 
The history of the Papal infi uence ,vas this,- 
,vhell there were eUlperors, they ruled; but the pope's 
influence ,vas growing ecclesiastically, though often 
resisted, 'Yhen the empire fell they w"ere the chief 
influence (except the Arian Goths in Italy), and did 
pretty freely ,vhat they pleased, increasing in po"rer 
in respect of Constantinople. Ho,vever, the Gothic 
kings confirmed them, anù interfered, and ,,'ere ap- 
pealed to, as we have seen. "\ Yhen for a time the eastern 
enlpire reconquered Italy, the popes ,vere servi1e and 
sulnuissive to the enlperors: could not help it, 'Yhen 
these ,vere driven out again, they ,vere oppressed by 
Lonl hards, but established in llome by the :Franks; 
Charlelnagne, ho,vever, fully holding his ow"n, and 
ruling at ltolne. 'Yhen the succeeding Carlovingian 
enlperors were ,veak and divided, their po,ver gre,y. 
l>o,verful e111perors contended for the right of con- 
fifll1ation of popes and local investiture of prelates; 
and the history of the middle ages is the history of 
this conflict. The popes raising Italy against them 
(Guelphs and GhiLelines), and the enlperors SOllle- 
tÜnes doing as they pleased; but the German em- 
perors having to contend with subject princes as 
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po,verful as themselves, and jealous of thenl, the 
pope and they coalesced against the emperors: the 
l)opes eyen supported the rebellion of a son against 
his father the enlperor. In Boniface the eighth's 
tirne they laid their hand on France; but this was 
l110re united, and there ,vas a signal failure. The 
pope had to give way. The next pope had his seat 
at ..A vignon, under }'rench influence-the .A. vignon 
'popes and the court being de b 1'J'aded to the last 
degree. At the end they had one pope at Rome and 
another at A vignon, this giving rise to the question 
whether the authority of a council ,vere not superior 
to that of a pope, and the three councils of Pisa, 
Basle (Florence, Lausanne), and Constance, ".hich 
so pnzzle I{oluan Catholic theorists, There ,vas a 
universal cry for refonnation in head and members, 
al,,'ays avoided, At last came the reformation, "Thich 
thre,v the ".hole power into the pope's hand, the 
bishops holiling onI y under him, .And though Louis 
XIV. maintained Gallican liberties, as they are 
called, yet the clergy are simply slaves to the pope. 
The Jesuit society sprung up at that tÏ1ne 1110re 
po,verful than the pope himself, and recovered 
southern Germany to Popery. 
I have no,v to see in ,vhat ,vay the state of the 
Papacy gave occasion to Protestantism. From 887, 
then, the popes 'were engaged in the strifes of the 
Italian nobles, ,yhen the power of the Empire fell. 
Another circumstance has to be introduced here. 
A number of forged decretals ,,"'ere produced at this 
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tinIe, ,vhich fonned the fOWlùation of the pope's 
pretensions subsequently-the Isidorean collection. 
No doubt political circunlstances ,vere a mean'3 of the 
popes' power, but their canonical pretensions leaned 
on these forged decretals. They declare the notable 
falsehood that all churches had their origin from 
Rome-"A quâ ontnes ccclesias p'l'incipÍ'ltnL surnsisse" 
-and then go on to state its consequent rights, 
It is said they ,vere ,vritten behveen 829 and 845; 
appear at l\Ientz in the tinle of Archbishop Aut- 
carius; alleged to be brought from Spain at the 
end of the eighth century, or thereabouts. SOfie 
think they ,vere forged by Autcarius himself, at 
:ßlentz; and that there "
ere some old decretals 
which gave rise to them, or as some allege, intro- 
duced to accredit the forgeries, .At any rate, what 
gave legal (not political) force to I)apal authority 
froIn this date, ".as the forged lsidorean collection. 
It is adn1Ítteù, on all hands, they are forgeries. 
They ,vere not detected till the Heformation. Calvin 
states it (In st. iv. 7, 20, and the Cent. Ü. 7) and fully 
(iii. 7) ùelllonstrated it, BellarInine says they are 
ancient, but does not darè defend thenl as genuine; 
and J
aronius gives them np. (vi. 865, and follo,v- 
ing, with Pagi, Ann,) IIincnlar combatted, in 870, 
the authority of the decrees, but used them too. 
Ho,,"ever, no one denies their spuriousness, Lut they 
served their purpose 'when ,vanted. They.,vele used 
by Nicolas I. in 864. 
I turn to the history of the popes from this time, 
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After the death of Forlnosus (897), Boniface took 
l)()ssession of the See, anù held it for fifteen days, 
Stephen VI. (\TIT.) ùrove him out anù took posses- 
sion. Daronius here renlal'ks: Boniface is not to 
ùe counted, Stephen is; future popes having o,vned 
one, not the other, the clergy thought it better, 
though all ,vas taken by fear and violence, to sanc- 
tion it,aratl1er than by electing a legitÜnate Pope have 
a schislll. (Rar. i. 897.) 
tephell dragged Fornlosus 
o'ut of his tonlb, clothed hirn in pontifical robes, and 
put hÜn on the throne; charged hiIn ,,'ith intrusion 
into the See (he had been Inac1e l)ope in a tUlllult, 
Bergius having been chosen by a party), stripped 
hilll then of his pontifical r01es, cut off the three 
fingers 'which ".ere used to bless ,,-ith, and had his 
body thro"T}} into the Tiber, and re-ordained all the 
clergy he had ordained. Baronius says he should 
not dare to count him among the popes, if he had 
nut founù it done by those of old. (vi. 897.) Stephen 
"Tas put in prison and strangled, Baronius owns 
he had only the fact of subsequent recognition by 
the Church to accept such or such a pope. (i. 897.) 
I should have, perhaps, Inelltioneù the history of 
Pope Joan. A 'VOlnan, an English ,voman, 'v ho had 
received a learned eùucation at Athens, becanle, it is 
said, pope in 833. She is said to have died in child- 
birth, having been taken ,vith pains of labour in 
the street, going to the Lateran Church; so that 
the popes never pass that way, That seenIS un- 
questionable, and it is certain that the sex of the 
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Pontiff" "as ex
nnined for long years, and Ute story 
believed till the tinle of the l
eformation - that is, 
for Inany centuries. She is put ùy Platina, "Tho 
speaks of the story as of uncertain authority, be- 
t,veen Leo IV. and TIeneùict III. The ,vhule 
controversy is fuBy gone into in Basnage, vii. 12, 
and Schröck, xxii, 75-110. Baronius anù .Fleury 
pa:-;
 the ,J oan of Platina over in a suspicious 
silence, and l11ake Benedict elected on the death of 
Leo I'T. 11ere there ,vas a contested election, too: 
Anastasius ,vas chosen by the 1)eop1e, and installed 
pope, Benedict by the clergy, and .L\.nastasius ,vas 
driven a\vay. 
To continue, After'Stephen was gone, the Ronlan 
faction having the upper hand at the tinIe, Ilolnanus 
\vas Pope SOllle\vhat more than four Jnonths. I 
quote Earonius's account: "Thus, indeed, all things, 
as \vell sacred as profane, ,vere Inixed up ,vith 
factions, so that pronlotion to the ..,lpo
tolic See of 
the I{olnan Pontitf ,vas in the po,ver of the party 
'which seemed the strongest. :::;0 that at one time 
the UOlnan nobles, at another the Prince of Etruria, 
intruded by seclùar po\ver \VhOlll he ,volùd, and put 
do,vn, 'v hen he coulù, the TImnan Pontiff pronloted 
by the contrary faction. 'Yhich things were carried 
on for ahnost a \\?hole century, until the Othos 
(Ge.nnan Elnperors) callle in betw'een, in opposition 
to both parties, but arrogating to thelllsel yes in the 
saIne ,yay the election of a POl)C, and his deposition 
,,,lIen elected," I
onw.llu
 disappeared. Theodorus 
I 
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,\
as pope tw'enty days. Benedict IV. succeeded, 
of ,,'hOlli nothing is kno,vn; he se81ns to have been 
a respectahle rnan, Leo 'T. succeedeJ. After forty 
days he 'nlS driven out, and put in })riSOll by 
Christopher. I[e ,vas, after seven lllonths, driven 
out, put in prison, and obliged to retire to a l11on- 
astery by Sergiu
, ,yho "ra::, all- po\verful through 
Adell)ert, )[ar(pÚs of Tuscany. It is to be alltled, 
that these p()pe
 undid the ordinations of their p1'e- 
deeessors, a
 having no legitÏ1llate title. One Auxilius 
"Tote a dialo
f11e, to gual'J, by decrees and canonical 
exalllple
, against the intestine discord of the noman 
Church; l1
ullely, on ordinations, exorJinations, and 
superordinations, (Baronius, 9U7, iii,) "That repro- 
l)ate 
ergius," says Uaronius (908, ii,), "the slave of 
all yices, the Inost iniquitous of aU 1nen-what did 
he lea, e unatternpted ?" "Ûne pope undid," he says, 
"aU the acts ûf another; ,,
hat, then (tJ12, vii.), "ras 
the fac
 uf the holy l:olnan Church? how. filthy, 
,vhen the most po"Te1'ful and basest harlots ruled 
at Itonle! at ,,-hose ,vill sees ,,-ere changeJ, bishops 
gi \Ten, anJ, ,vhat is horrible and unutterable to hear 
of, their loyers ""ere introduced into the See of 
reteI', ,,,ho are only to be ,vritten in the catalogue 
of Itolnan 1>ontitfs to luark such tin1es. -For ,,,ho 
can say that persons, intruJed "ithout la,v in this 
,yay ùy harlots, can be saiJ to l)c legitinlate l
olnan 
Pontiffs? The clergy never electeJ, nor is there 
aftenvarJs any consenting lnention," &c. Yet suc- 
ces
ion depends upon this, ,ve are told. Baronius 
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says, "Christ, indeed, seemed to sleep, but he ,vas 
in the ship; and that this proves the unfailing 
security of the Church." Of the Church, I believe; 
but not by, but ill spite of, the popes. 
011 the death of Lando, Theodora, 'who lived "\\i.th 
Adelbert, 
[arquis of Tu:scany, and ,vhose daughter 
::\[arozia ,vas concubine uf Pupe Sergius, lnakes 
John, sun of Sergius and 
Iarozia, po!)e, (John .x:,) 
)Iarozia becanle \vife of Guido, :\Iarquis of Tusca,ny. 
She being angry ,vith his brother Peter, had l)eter 
killed, and John seized and put in a dungeon, ,,"here 
he died-they say, suffocated, The elnperor at this 
epoch got a lance, Iuade out of the nails of Christ's 
Cross, froln TIudolf, King of TIurgundy, after threaten- 
ing fire and s\\
ord if he did not give it to hÍln. 
.Aftel'\vards gave a large part of S\\Tabia to him, 
because he gave it up; and ahvays beat his enemies 
\vith it.. 
..After l>ope Stephen, the )[arquis of Tuscany ana 

[arozia Inake another 
on of her=-;, by })ope Sergi us, 
],ope, by the Halne uf John Xl.; but AllJeric (son 
of 
\..delbert, :\Iar<}uis of Tuscany, by Theodora, not 
his \\'ifc), \\Tho ruled at l
ollle, put .r ohn in prison. 
Thcre he l'eInained three year
, and there ,vas no 
other pope 11l
Hlc, Tn 
3G IÆo '"1"11. hecalne pope. 
1 pa.,s over a numher which need nu lllentioll. 
Úctavianus, son of .A.lheric, ,vas a clergynlan; and 
ag he guyerned at l
olne, made hÏInself pope (John), 
bring at the outside nnt eighteen years old. Earo- 
nius again rClnarks here e)jj, iy,), that though not 
I 2 
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of an age to be Tuade bishop, or even deacon, he 
,vas o\\-ned aftcr\nll'ds in the succession, the clergy 
ljeing supposed to consent, not to have a schislll. 
The truth is plain enough-he ruled at Itorne, IIo\\
- 
ever, the Elnpcror Otho COines to ltonle (963), and 
holds a council, \v hich deposes (T ohn, and elects Leo 
'TIll., \\ThOIll Baroniu'3 ,,-ill not own, because nobody 
could depose a pope; yet he \vas ordained pope, and 
ord.aincd priests find deacons, and held the See a. 
year and four lllonths (Fleury, book 1 vi. sec, 7), and 
they s\,,"ore fidelity to then!. But Utho having sent 
a,vay SOl1le of his troops, the TIonlans rose against 
hÏIn and tried to kin hinl; but he klle\V it, and had 
the advantag("\; but "Then the eillperor left, I.Jco had 
to fly, anù John ,vas pope again. IIo\vever, being 
one night out of Home ,vith a Inarried 'VOillan, he 
\\Tas caught in the act of adultery, and had his head 
sillashed, and died ,vithout the sacr
unents. The 
Ilolnans chose Benedict V. pope. Otho canle and 
besieged theIn, and they ,vere forced to give up 
]
enedict to hilll, and Leo re-enters. The ernperor 
cOlnn1Ïtted Benedict to the keeping of the Arch- 
bishop of IIaiuburg. The enlperor held a council 
at [loine. 13enedict appeared; o,vned he had sinned; 
\V'as stripped of his TO bes; and his pastoral staff 
broken: he hall joined in deposing J ohu, and s,vore 
fidelity to Leo. No ,yonder l3arollius does not o,vn 
Leo, as he recognized the right of Otho to establish 
the pope, of investitures, &c" under pain of ex com- 
Inunication, exile, and death. lIo,vever, the next 
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Leo ,nlS Leo the Ninth, so that on Baronius's prin- 
ciple he IllUSt be reckoned such. Baronius has no 
Leo "\TI II. at all, .1\fter Leo's death, they sent to 
Otho to kno,v "yhom he ,vould have, and he sent 
aluLassadors to l
olue, anù John XIII. ,vas chosen. 
1 [e "Ya
 followed by Benedict '''-1. lIe becanle oùious 
to the UOlnans, Crescelltius, son of Theoùora and 
Pope ,John X" took hÏ1n, shut hinl up, anù after- 
"yards strangled hiIn; "while yet alive, Boniface 'TII. 
bccalne Pope. After the death of Benedict they 
drove out Boniface, and Donus became pope; though 
sonle ùo not count hilll among the popes, Then a 
relation of Alberic. But Baronius inserts ,Douus, 
but does not count Boniface. 
I pass over the popes nanled ,yllile teulporal in- 
fluence prevailed, The Gernutns ,vere more respect- 
able; but Daronius Joes not like theln. Iu 100
 or 
1003, "ye ha,ye John XVI" calleù also and C01l1- 
Illonly X\TIII. for a few" months, and then John 
X\'II. (usually XIX,) Baronius ,viti not o,vn hinl 
lHlt as X'''-II., because it ,vould 1e recognizing schis- 
l11atic popes, Bar, (x. 1003) puts two IJopes John; 
he says, to make the nurn1ers run right. Crescens 
had expelled Gregory V. fronl llome, and made a 
Greek pope. The Elllperor and Gregory V. lllarched 
together on Honle. But SOllle servants of the EIn- 
l,eror, fearing his clelnency (.J ohn ,vas a favourite 
at court), followed, anù caught the pope, anù put 
his eyes out, and put him in pri::son, (Fleury, Ivii. 
50,) ,Benedict Y1Il. no\v took the See after Sergius 
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IV" but another party chose Gregory VI. nut 
Benedict, being son of the Count of Tusculun1, 
carried the da}; but the party of Gregory VI. 
rouseù itself, and TIcneùict fled to the emperor. 
Ho\vever, Benedict ,\OaR rC:3tol'eù in less than t\\'"o 
years. After Benedict, John, a laYlnan not in orders 
at all, had the l)apacy, lie "'as TIelleùict's 01'0- 
t her, another son of the Count of Tuscululll. He 
got the Papacy, says }leury, partly by nloney. (lix. 

t) Evidently family influence too, The patriarch 
of Constantino:vle very nearly succeeded in buying 
the universall
apacy of the East, The Romans drove 
John ,XIX. out; but Conrad, the cl11peror, crune 
,vith an arn1Y and set hiIn up again: he died that 
year, 1033. IIis nephe\v, son of Alberic, Count of 
Tuscuhllll, ,vas made pope, a boy of about 12 years 
old, says Fleury; not scarce 10, says Glabeus, in 13ar, 
By D10ney also, and intrigue too. (Fleury, lix. 81; 
nar. 1033, v.) 13enedict IX.: his life ,vas infanlous, 
and through his pI underings and III urders becalne so 
odious, that the people drove him out. Sylvester III. 
became pope, but only held it three Illonths; he '\\.as 
of another powerful falnily, says TIaronius. But 
Benedict, ,vith the Tuscul urn faIuily, attacked Rome, 
and ,vas reinstated, But his conduct became insup- 
portable, and he agreed to leave for a SUIn of money, 
and the Papal revenue of England, to follo,v his 
pleasures freely; and they made John Gratian pope, 
as Gregory VI. But all three called then1selves popes. 
Gregory VI. gave up the Papacy, in a council called 
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to settle matters, as having entered on it unla,vfully; 
as Benedict ,vas paid to go out. But Baronius, ,,-ho 
speaks of it as a bC'lst ,vith three heads (v, 104:-1:) 
con1Ïng out of the gates of hell, insists Gregory'TI. 
'\-as a real pope, owned so by Gregory VII., Peter 
Dalnienus, &c, The number designating the pope is 
constantly uncertain, because ,vhether such or such 
an one ,vas really pope is uncertain. lIe ,vho is 
called John XIX" Baronius calls XVII. Benedict 
is VIII. or IX.: so Stephen. But ,vhell things are at 
the worst they nlend. The elllperor caIne, gathered 
the clergy and nobles of RODle; they agreed to have 
thing
 done decently, and the emperor took up 
Suidger, bishop of Balnberg, and he became Clement 
II. No fit person, it is said, \\Tas found in llonle. 
Ho,vever, Clement II. died in nine months, and 
I3enedict canle back and held the 1>apacy for nine 
111011ths. Then, as it seeIns, repented and gave it up. 
Sylvester ,vent back to his See. 'Yhat callle of Gre- 
gory I kno\v not, The emperor sent Poppo, bishop 
of Ðrixia, to be pope. He lived as Ðanlasus II. 
twenty-three days; said to be poisoned: and Bruno, 
six months after, in a diet held at 'Yonus, ,vas chosen 
pope. But Baronius says, Benedict was tearing it to 
pieces and defiling it. So Dupin (xi. century, chap. 
iv,); he refers to Clenlent's being poisoned. A cir- 
cumstance is to be noted here. Hildebrand, after- 
,varùs (}regory VII., came \vith Brtulo. The TIonlans 
had sent to the eUlperor, and asked him to give 
them a }!UPC, through dread, it appears, of Benedict; 
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and after his choice at 'Vonus, Bruno (Leo IX.) callIe 
in his pontifical robes. IIilùebrand got him to take 
theJn off, and be again chosen at l{olue. fie it ,vas 
,vho estaùlished the lHodern l\lpacy. (Bar" :Fleury, 
Dupin.) Everyone ,vIlo searches for hilllself lnust 
look to the facts, not the title of the pope, as the 
succession is so uncertain, that VIII. in one is IX. 
in the other, and sOl11etÜnes, as in the Johns, there 
are three en ulnerations. 
"T e have seen already the state of the clergy; the 
buying and dale of benefices ,vas universal even of 
the popedolll; and Ï1nnlol'ality, the most degraded, 
all but universal alllollg the clergy. The chase and 
pleasure w'as their occupation, On the death of Leo, 
the I{olnans sent IIildeùranù to the elnperor, to 
choose a pope ill GerrnallY; they had no one fit in 
l
ollle. The emperor assembleù a cuuncil at 
Iay- 
cnce, anù Hildebrand got them to choose Giùùard, 
bishop of Eichsta<1t, a near relative to the en1peror, 
,r 110 did not ,vi
h to lose hÌIll. IIo\vever, he ,vent, 
kept his bishopric too, and became pope. He ,vas 
very near being poisoned by a subdeacon in the 
sacranlcnt, but could not lift the cup. They say 
another devil openly seized the poisoner. 
IIilùebrand "
a
 now the soul of the Papacy at 
TIolue. A great change took place under Xicolas II. 
On the death of Stephen, the elnperor, 'v ho kept 
things in orùer, the llolnan nobles, the Alberic 
faulÌly, and others, chose the bishop of Veletri as 
Pope Benedict. The cardinals opposed; but Fleury 
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says he held the Papacy nearly ten Illonths; but 
llildebrand got the bishop of 1 1 'lorence chosen at 

Florence, 'Yhen he had arri Yed, the l
olllaus sent 
to the eInperor, ,vho sanctioned the choice of }'lo- 
rence; the pope \\'as Xicolas T 1. He recognized 
publicly the elnperor's rights, Lut decreed, when 
pope, that the cardinals should choo:se the pore, 
thus excluding the elnperor and the ROlnan people. 
This laid the foundation of the IHodern Papacy: ,yhich 
,vas born in Hildebrand, Gregory \TII. Therefore it 
is I have noticed this part of the history. Benedict 
abilicatecl. This was the era of Dan1Ïanus, \vhom "-e 
have previously cited, ,A.lexallder II. \vas the first 
chosen by the cardinals, (1061.) Another ,vas cho
en 
at Basle, and consecrated through LOlnbard influence. 
rope lIonorius: he came to nome in arms, was at 
first victorious, but ,vas after\va,rds beaten; the Ger- 
Ulan princes deserting hiIll to \veaken an infant 
elnperor. He \vas deserted by his soldiers, got into 
the castle of St. .L\.ngelo, \vas besieged two years by 
Alexander, and then fled. TIut Honorius never gave 
up his clainl. One great nleans of the depression of 
illl perial po,,'er \,Tas, that the arch bishop of Cologne 
stole a\vay the young elnperor froln his Inother, \vho 
had lllaintainecl his authority, aud ,,-eut oyer to Pope 
,Alexander's siùe, so that the eUlperor wa
 null, 
though nOllÜnally saveù. There 'was a council at 
)Iantua, "There the archbishop appeared, as did 
4.uexallder, \vho \vas chargeù also with sinlony, and 
lIollorius. ..A.lexander \vas recognized pope, IIonorius 
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pardoned, the emperor's rights nominally saved, and 
some of the Gernlan party pronloted.. The arch- 
'Li
hop charged Ale"\ander 'with having despised the 
elnperor's rights. P. Damianus WTote on this, That 
IIonorius contri\ ed to claÏIn and exercise Papal 
authority as far as he could see (Bar. lOG.!, xl.), and 
the ...\.rchhishop of TIavenna favoure(l him, ...\fter 
Alexander, IIilùebrand "Tas pope, aq Gregory \TIT. 
n
 decreed absolutely the celibacy of the clergy; "Tas 
resisted eve1')
vhere in the north of Europe, where 
there wa
 some Inore respect for morality; but pro- 
secuted it earnestly. 
The Papal system was now established. I have 
only to notice, till I come to those near the I
eforJna- 
tion, the dying struggles of the imperial po,ver 
"Thich had given pop
 for near a century, as 
Baronius adn1Ïts, and the ...\ vignon popes, and the 
schisln; and briefly. Before I turn to this, J give 
Gregory 'VI1.'s account of the state of the Church. 
I have not preserved anv reference here, but have no 
doubt of the correctness of the extract. "Alone 'with 
my mind's eye, I look at the ,vest, south, and north. 
I scarcely find bishop'" legally such by their entrance 
and life, who rule the Christian people for the love 
of Christ, and not secular ambition; and among all 
secular princes, I kno,,,, none \vho put God's honour 
before their own, and justice before gain. ...\.s to 
those amongst \vhom I d\vell, as I often tell then1, 
Romans, Lombards, and X ormans, I denounce them 
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a
, in a certain ,yay, ,,'orse than Jews and Pagans.". 
GI"tJgory having excollununicated the eluperor, the 
latter and his bishops chose Guibert (Clelnent [II.) 
pope. l1regory would have attacked hun at ltavelllla 
,vith an anny-. (Fleury, 1080, iv.) He sought the help 
of the Xonnaus, The Italians (LoIfiòardy) and 
Gernlany being for the elnperor. The latter (lU84) 
entered 1:01nc, set Cielnent 111. on the Papal throne. 
Gregory retired to St, 
\.ngelo. The elllperor besieged 
hilll there. ltobert Guiscard, the Xonnan, freed 
hun, and after staying a".hile ill l{ome, he retired 
to 
a.lerno, under the protection of the X Ol'lllans. 
Gregory 'TIT. died at Salerno. The slllaU Papal party 
secretly elected l)esiderius, ,rictor III. Clelnent re- 
turned to 1:01ne; he had been expelled in 1089, and 
caIne back in 1091. (.Fleury, Bar,) l}idier refused 
to be pope, and ".hen chosen ,vent back to 
[Ollt 
Ca
ino, and \voulù not be ordained, but at last 
) iehlcll. The X ormans and others caU1C to ItoIue, 
and turned out Clmìlcnt ITT. froIH St. Peter's by force. 
Still, it appears, ht
 held tht
 upper halld there; for 
after the death of \rictor Ill. (1 )idipl'), Urban, naIl1cd 
by hÏ1n, ,vas choscn at Terracilla, under thc intiuence 
of 'Iat, hilùe the great protectress of the pUped0111 
then, by a sllla,ll a
sClnhly, forty pcrsons, clergy and 


· .\n .\bbot Trnnsmundus havmg put out the eyes of 
ome monks 
srcusl'd of rebellion, and torn out the tongue of one of them) 
Desidl'riu
, abbot of Casino, put him to penance, Gregory, then 
cardinal, approved the act, got him out of tho abbot's hands, gave 
him an abbacy, and afterwards made a bishop of him, .\.nything 
for power. 
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laity partly, by proxy, John, TIishop of Porto, having 
their authority, (Fleury, lxiii. 41; jJupin, xi. cent. 
chap. vi,; Bar. 1"088, i. et seq,) It is inlpurtant to 
notice at this part of the history, that ,vhat uestroyed 
the p(n\
er of Cieinent and the einperor in Italy ,vas, 
that U l'Lan got up the crusades through l)eter the 
henllit, and ,vhell that took effect, Clenlent ,,-as re- 
jected. lIe ,vas driven, it appears, froln Honle by the 
crusallers, l\)pe Urban, the second (Grat, !Jeer, Part 
ii. Caus. xxiii, Quæs, 3, c, 47) says, " Enjoin a lneasure 
of suitable satisfaction to those ,,-ho have killed the 
excolìullunicated. }"'or ,,-e ùo not consider those as 
guilty of hOll1Ïcide ,,-ho, burning ,vith the zeal of 
their Catholic Illother against the exconullunicated, 
shall have happened to have slain SOine of theln." 
At this titne this ,,-as the greater part of Europe. 
The reuw.Ïning facts lllay be Lriefly recounted. 
l\lscal II. raised the eniperor's son against hiln. 
That son banished hini froni ItoIlle, and Gregory 
''''11I. '"as set up as pope. The UOIllall pope (lied 
in exile, or two days after his return; but Oelasius 
,vas elected as 11ol11an pope, but died in exile also 
soon after. Calistus II. follo,ved as Ilolllan pope; he 
treats uf peace ,vith the eluperor. Gregory ".as his 
pl'isoller. Calistus w'as Hot electeJ, Barouius aJnlÍts; 
he ,vas chosen by a fe,v cardinals and clergy at Cluny, 
,,
hell Gelasius died, as trusted by hÜn. (Bar, 1110, i. 
and v,) After lIouorius, there ,vas a contested election 
bet\vcen cardinals and people, but the circullistances 
are of no nlonlent. ..A.fter hiIn, the cardinals ,rho 
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had been beaten in lIoIlorins's case chose Gregory, 
Innocent II. Other cardinals and the people chose 
Peter, Anacletus II., favoured by the laity. Innocent 
had to leave Jtonle, \\'eut to }'rance, o,vned by Ber- 
nard, and in gencral in Europe; but Anacletus ,vas 
I)ope at l
onle. On .A.nacletus's death, the schism 
for the mon1ent is endeù by Bt. Bernard's influence. 
The En1peror Lothaire brought back Innocent; but 
as soon as he ,vas gone, Innocent had to go back 
to Pisa, Gregory ""as elected in Anacletus's stead 
as ,rictal', and sublnitted to Innocent, but the 
l:olllans renounced obedience to the latter, Celes- 
tine follo.wed quietly. llaronius says Anacletus's 
presence at HOlue w'as the trÏlunph of Antichrist, 
and that it ,vas easy to see \\-ho \\-as the successor 
of St, reteI'. (1130, iii,) The next, Lucius, ,vas 
killed in a rebeUion of the I
oInans, by a blo\\T of 
a stone, "'hen asSatùtillg the Capitol; or of chagrin, 
as SUllIe say. TIaronius, Dupin, Fleury, do not say 
hO\\T he died, IIis succes
or, Eugene, fled frolu 
l
olne, but returned, Then came .J\nastasius nr. 
Aùrian I,r. followed. Then a disputed election- 
Alexander anù \rictor; the latter giyen up by the 
cUlperor when beaten by the LOillbards. Lucius Ill. 
anù lTrhan III. sat at \T erona, not at Itolne. Lucius 
tied, being hated and despised by the Honlans, ,vho 
attacked his territories, and he finally settled at 
Verona, "'here Urban ,vas chosen. 
FroIll Urban III. on to Boniface 'TIl!., that is, 
taking in Lucius, frolll 1181 to 1294, the history of 
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the Papacy is that of a w'orldly po,ver, yet using 
eÀ.comn111nicatiòu as its "
eapon, contending against 
the elnperors, u:iing 
icily and LOlnbardy as their 
Dlain anns against hin1 ,vith various success, but in 
re::,tùt suc
essful. But it ,vearied the worltl, and 
,vhen Boniface attempted to use the a
quired po,ver 
against Philip of :Frauce, he signally failed. IIis 
successor repeated his acts. ..1nd the next pope, 
chosen by French influenúe, relnoved to ..Avignon, in 
}-'rance. This, as being practically secular history, I 
leave untouched. "
\[y kingdoln," says the Lord, "is 
not of this ,vorld, else ,vould Iny servants fight." 
The pope's ",.as. 
The nlost relnarkable pope of the period ,vas In- 
nocent III., ,,-ho held the fourth council of Lateran, 
,,-hen transubstantiation ,vas for the first tinle decreed. 
lIe established the inquisition in the crusades against 
the l\lhigenses. 'Ve Inay notice that, the See having 
been vacant three years through election intrigues, 
there ,vas a con11'l'on1Ìse, and Gregory X, Inade a 
decree for what is no,v practised, that the cardinals 
should be shut up till they ch()
e a pope, Celestine 
'T. re
erved it, and then resigned, as the cal'Jinals 
,vere two years aud a half before electing hitH. The 
persoll ,,-ho got Celestine to resign got hÜnself chosen 
in his place-it ""as Boniface 'YIII. Celestine gives 
a curious reason to justify his abdication. lIe says 
Clelnent, who "Tp,S ll[tllled by reter, resigned, that no 
pope n1ight be n:uned by his predeeessor. ,A.ull then 
callle third after Linus and Al1acletus. So Peter 
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nlade a blunder in beginning the Blatter. It is knO\Vll 
the succession of the first three possessors of the See 
is hopelessly elubroiled. As to the Inanners of the 
clergy and the court of l
onle in Innocent I\T.'8 tinle, 
:\Iatt. l}aris is quoted as giving the parting address 
of Carùinal JIugo, at Lyons. (p, 819. 1 have not the 
book to verify the quotation,) "Au1Ïei magnanl 
feeÜnus IJostqualn in hanc ur1em venÜuus utilitateul 
et eleelllosYllanl. Quando enÏIn prÏ1no hue velliulU'3 
tria vel quatuor prostibula invenÜllus (here in the 
sellse of lUjJctnar), sed nunc l'ecedentes UllUlll SOIUlll 
relinquirnus verUlll iPSUIU durat continuatuul alJ 
orientale porto civitatis usque aù occiùental
nl." 
FroIll 130U the pope lived at Avignon, under 
Frell
h influence and protection, proclaÜned his 
rights over others, and SUl)lllitteù to France, The 
struggles \vith the elnperor went 011. Le\vis set up 
an anti-pope at ROllle- Nicolas ,r,; but he \vas soon 
gi\pell up to his competitor at .A.Yignon. The friar 

[inorites and Italian cardinals siùed ,vith the 
elnperor, \vho \\ as preparing a general council against 
the pope, ,,-ho Ineallwhile died, Benedict Xl 1. 
nc- 
ceedeù at ....\vignon. l'rallce waul,l not allo\v hitn to 
lnake peace \vith the elnperor; the enlperor \nts 
llepriveù of the sacraillellts hy the pope; Lut the 
clergy 

ho ,vault! not alhllini
ter thelll ".e1'e Lan- 
ishell, But Lewis took eccle
iasticall)awcrs in hanù, 
and lust inrluence. CleInent \'1. suceeeùed Bel
ctlict, 
anù anathcluatiLctl the elnperor, and set up an anti- 
elnperur, ,,'ho ,,'as forceù tu fly. But the conduct of 
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Clenlcnt, ,\'ho Jutd deposed an ecclesiastical elector 
to gain voices for his anti-eluperor, had wearied lllell 
of the popes, Clelnent got the upper hand, but 
injured the Papacy. The electors of the empire 
lueet, and cleclare the I\:.ing of Roule receiyes his 
po,ycr fronl ejectors unly. 
J'rOln 1313 to 131G the See was vacant: the car- 
dinals ,,,"ould not elect. Cleluent V" first pope at 
..t\ vignon, liycd in adultery, suld all the henefices he 
had to dispose of, and left in1n1ense ,,?ealth. (Fleury, 
Ð
, xi,) Yet this same Clement, in opening the 
council of \Tienne, describes the state of the ,vhole 
Church as corruption itself, clergy and laity (TIaynald 
con, of Bar. 1311, Iv,) This is Petrarch's account of 
the court of A vignon. lIe died in the Papacy of 
Gregory XI., and had lived at ...\vignon. ' It is the 
third J1abylon, the fifth labyrinth. Here, dreaùful 
prisons, nor the tortuous ,vay of a dark house, nor 
the fatal 1nixing of the fate of the human urn; 
lastly, not ilnperious ::\Iinos, nor a voracious lnino- 
taur, nor the n10nUluent of condeluned lusts (veneris), 
are ,yanting; but reluedies,-love, charity, faith to 
In'on1Îses, friendly counsels, or thread by silent help, 
lllarkiug the perplexed ,yay-Ariadne and Dædalus. 
The only hope of safety is gold! A fierce king is 
appeased by gold, and heaven is opened by gold; 
nay l1101'e, Christ is sold for gold l' 
During this tilue, from the universal corrupt.ion 
and squeezing for money, the consciences of godly 
men ,vere rising up against the state of things- 
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1\filicz, ::\fatthias Von J anno,v, botb Bohemians, 
before Russ, In England, 'Yïckliff. (1360, &c.) 
Gregory XI. died at Rome, and a pope was elected 
then in a riot. llaynald says the uproar was after- 
"yards. Ho,vever that nlay be, for all ,vas violence 
and confusion, the cardinals elected another, Clement 
VII., ,vho ,vent to .A_vignon; and there were t,vo 
,vho divided Europe between them. Benedict XIII. 
succeeded at A vignon, Boniface IX. at Rome, and 
then Gregory XII. This brought on the council of 
l)isa, ,vhich put do,vn both. The council chose 
Alexander V. lIe dissolves the council, and does 
not refonll. 
There ,vere now three popes. The exaction of 
money became intolerable, selling of benefices public. 
It ,,'as said it ,vas allo, ,vable as the pope could not 
sin in it. This brought on the council of l>isa, 
(( a council," says Dellarmine, "neither manifestly 
approved nor manifestly cOIHlemned," (De Conc. 
lih. i., c. viii,) That it is approved, the succeerling 
Alexander being called VI. shew"s; for ....\lexanùer V. 
,vas lllaùe pope by that council, and the same cir- 
CUlllstance John XXIII. to be confessedly a true 
pope, though Inoùerns say no. John XXIII. being 
obligeù to fly, UOlne consented to a new council, 
'which lllet at Constance. J[erc first they voted 
by nations, John ,vas deposed, accused of every 
sort of horrible crinle. lie haù first fled the 
council, Gregory XII. resigned. .Denedict XIII. 
ren1aincù detennineù, ""as deposed, and finally 
K 
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deserted by all but the Spanish to\v-n he liyed in. 
l\[artin V, \vas electcd ùy all. The council had 
fOrIllally ùecreea a council superior to the pope, and 
had acted on it. )fartin conùeluued all appcals from 
1)opes, and after a little refol'luation dissolved the 
council. It ,vas hero Jolin II uss \\'as burnt, alld it 
,vas declared that faith \vas not to be kept ,vith a 
heretic, lI
 had had letters of .,afe conduct. "JIartin 
coufil'lued the articles of f
lith of the council of Con- 
stance. (HaYllahl, 1418, ii.) l\[artin V. quarrelled ,vith 
cardinals, lIe appointcd a council first at Pavia, 
then at Sicna; but ,,-hich 111et after\vards at Rasle, 
under Eugenius, But there ,vas no reformation 
really, and the universal cOlIlplaint continued, 
France rnade regulations for herself. :Eugene IV. 
succeeded l\[artin V. The iniquities with ,,,hich 
John XXIII. w'as charged were so dreadful, that 
when presented to the chief men of the council of 
Constance they thought it better not to have him 
called to acoount--the Apostolic See ,vould be dis- 
credited altogether, and all his promotions of eccle- 
siastics held void, 
I should add, that the council of Constance had 
ordered that a council should be held ,vithin a 
lin:1Ïted tÏ1ne, and a second within seven years, and 
these ,vere held in consequence. Eugenius, fearing 
reformation frolll the first, sought to dissol ve the 
council. The council, under his o'vn legate, resisted, 
confirmed the decrees of Constance that a council 
was above the pope, and could deciùe so as to 
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subject all, the pope includell, in articles of faith, 
schisll1, and refornlation, The cry ,vas universal, 
echoed in these councils, for refonnation in heåd and 
IneuILers. The }"'rench held a national council to 
back up the council of Dasle against the pope's 
effi)rt, and even the enlperor, though yielding to the 
pope for a tÏ1ne to get cro,vllecl, returned to the 
council, But this pope tried it out. It condenlned 
the pope, and deposed hiIn, and elected J'elix V, 
:ßrean\vhile, the coune-il having cited the pope (1437) 
to appear before it, he appointed a council at Ferrara, 
and the t,vo sat together. The council of }'errara 
condemns that of Hasle. Frolll :Ferrara it ,vas trans- 
ferred to }'lorence, The council of Florence ended 
in 14-!
, The pope al)pointing one in TIoIue; that 
at Ðasle, in 1-!-!-!, appointing one in Gennany, 
}"'elix V. had one at Lausanne. Rut subseíJ.uently 
resigned the Papacy, on condition of having all his 
cardinals and pronlotiollS to benefices o\\TIled, and 
certain personal privileges, Xi colas, the other pope, 
\\.ithùre\v all his acts against hiII1 and the council 
of Basle. 
The pope of nume had thus seemingly gained un... 
contested supreInacy; but the fact that all the respect- 
able clergy had met, condemned deposed popes, and 
nauled others ,,"hose successors all subsequent pOpt:s 
have been, Illade their position very different, .LUJ 
their theologians avoid, if possi1le, pronouncing a 
judgnlent on these councils, eyen ,vhcn they hold thp 
supremacy of the pope in the highest ,yay. Bellar.. 
K 2 
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mine admits, that 
isa can neither ùe approved nor . 
condelnned. I f it Le condemneù, the pope is not 
pope, for the popes are the successors of the council's 
nOlninee; if it be approved, then a COlU1Cil can 
depose a pope. "either proposition ,vould do. The 
like is the case of Constance. That council deposed 
three popes, and chose another. Jhlt, then, it openly 
declal'lìd that a pope was subject to a general 
council, and that a council represented the universal 
Church, anù could act in its naUle, and ,vas infal- 
lible; and it acted on it; and again, the succession 
depend::; on their act, ) [oreoyer, l\[artin \"P". 
anc- 
tioned the doctrine that a general council represents 
the ,yhole Church, (Fleury, lOG, 
iv.) Bellannine 
recognizes the power of a council to settle schi
lu. 
I{e refers to l\)pes Coruelius, SYlIunachus, Innocent 
II" .A.ll'Àander III, and the Pisa and Constance 
councils. X 0 reuleJy, he ::;ays, i
 more po"\verful 
than a council. So for false ùoctrines in Popes, as 
:\Iarcellinus, Damasus, Sixtus II!., Leo III. and I\T. 
)Iarcellinus, he says, had to confess it; the rest 
purged themselves. K ow., though the popes had 
the upper hand, the universal conscience of the 
Church ,vas roused; the \veightiest, godliest doctors 
declared there must be reform in the head and in the 
DlemLers. This becalne the universal cry all oyer 
Europe; "T henever the pope "
ent too far, there ,vas 
an appeal to a general council. France lnaintained, 
in 'what are called the Gallican liberties, the doctrine 
of Constance. The popes thenlselves, instead of 
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governing an ignorant and prostrate Europe, ,vhose 
princes being divided and jealous of one another, 
'\\.ere glad of the pope's help, while he ,vas ahvays 
hirnself and one in his purpose, and scrupled at no 
,veapons, ,vere now judged by laity and clergy, ,vho 
were subject to theIn, and gave themselves up to 
n1ere petty local anlbition, France and Gern1any 
,vere considerably emancipated in the spirit of men's 
nlÌnds; deliverance ,yas looked for aIL"'Ciously, and 
though disappointed in their hopes of redress from 
the councils, were groaning so much the more, 
though hopelessly, under the burden. Spain and 
Portugal ,vere more content, because they liked that 
title of the pope which divided the ne,v ,yorld 
bet" een thein. But nlen's spirits craved deliver- 
ance; threatened councils, appealed to them, ,"ere 
ripe for SOBle deliverance, The unheard of infanlÏes 
of ....\lexander \TI., anù even the crÏ1nes and conduct. 
of Sixtus and Julius, only sunk the T)apacy lo\ver, 
though none opposed it; and the shalneless sale of 
indulgences, practically an allo,vance to sin, gave 
the last blo,v to Jnan's conscience, and opened the 
door to the testinlony of an offended God. I shall 
briefly trace this, ,vhich ,vill lead us to the Reforma- 
tion. 
Nicolas 'T. arranged Inatters peaceably ,vith Felix 
,.,." the Lausanne pope, ,,-ho ,vas Juring his life to be 
respected as such, though without po\\'er, Calixtus 
1\. follo\\.ed hiIn, They succeeded in gaining in- 
fluence in Germany; but the attempt to rouse the 
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people to a crusade against the Turks utterly failed. 
Pius II. failed in like attelllpts; he cOlldenlned 
appeals to a gcnehtl council (ll
ynalù, 14GO, x, :xi,), 
,vhel'e '\'e see it ""as hecollle a general thing. This 
saIne pope, as Encas 
rlvius, had been a great 
adherent of the council of Basle. ranll!. ,,"as arbi- 
trary. The cardinals at this tÏ1ne hound thelllsel \res 
all ,,,hen in cunclave, as in the case of ]
ugenius, to 
refOTIll the rapal court in }1caù and 111elnbc1'8, hold a 
council, and to InallY other points. Eugene COll- 
firlned thi:i by a bun. Paul bound hiIllsclf in the 
saIne "
ray, hut hy a decree rejected it aU, and by 
cajoling and violence forced all the cardinals hut one 
tu join hinl, though sOlne very reluctantly. (I
aynald, 
1431, y" 1458, V., 1-!()4, lxi, lxii,) Platina cOlnplains 
bitterly of his undoing iniquitously aU Pius II, had 
done, threatened to cOlllplain to kings anù princes 
(for parli
unl'nts, uniyel'sities, kings, everybody did 
so now), and have a general council, and got put in 
prison and in the stocks for his pains. Sixtus I\T. 
succeeded. lIe occupied hinlself ",'ith low T talian 
intri::,'1lcs and conspiracy to advance his fan1Ïly. 
Innocent \TIII. carne after him, He ,vas fau10us for 
promoting and enriching his illegitinlate children, 
though one of the conditions (in conclave) of election 
\vas not to do it. lie 
"'as the 
uhject of pasquinades 
on this account, Rome, they said, nlight ,veIl call 
him father. It appears he had seven children while 
pope. The general fact is stated by n,aynald, (1492, 
xxiii.) lie received pay froIl1 the sultan for keeping 
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a. rival brother safe ,vhen the Turks were invading 
Europe. To ...\1exander VI. one hardly kno,vs how 
to refer. He is recognized to have been-except it 
be his o"'n second illegitimate son-the most horrible 
fiend ,,"'ho has come under public notice. A thorough 
debauchee at all tÜnes, so as to attract notice and 
reproof even at the }>apal court, Elected' pope by 
brilJery and proruises, he got riel in one 'way or 
another of those ,vho proruoted him. His second 
son killed his eldest brother, and the pope's other 
favourite, Peroto, who had hidden hin1self in the 
l)ope's mantle, so that the blood spurted up in the 
pope's face. (Casillo, Appendix to Rancke.) Alex- 
ander had nlade a cardinal of him ,vhen quite young, 
but he left the clerical order to be a prince in Italy. 
France made hinl Duke of Valentinois, to re,vard 
the pope for his divorce. He killed his sister's hus- 
band to 111arry her better. This saIne sister, "hen 
the pope ,vas a,vay, kept the Papal court, and opened 
the dispatches, consulting the cardinals. She ,vas 
one uf the po!)e's five illegitÍ111ate children. Her 
nlarriage "as celebrated ,vith pODlp in the pope's 
palace, Infessina's language is bitter to a degree on 
the occasion, and he declares that the universal corrup- 
tion of the clergy through Innocent and ..Alexander's 
care of their children made men fear it might reach 
the IHonks and people of religion, cc ....-\lthough," he 
adds, "the monasteries of the city were all but all 
(quasi omnia) turned into brothels, no one gainsaying 
it. The current lines on him ,yere, '...\lexander sells 
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kilJg:s, altars, Christ. lIe first bought tIleIn, he has 
good right to sell theIn,'" Engaged ,,'ith his second 
son Borgia in voi
oning (as he haJ poÍsoneù others 
already) 
Ollle rich cardinals, to get their Dloney, at a 
feast prepared for it, be took, heing very hot, the 
poi:soneù v. ine and died. I ca.nllot be e:x}lccted to go 
into the details of such H. life as this. I:aynald tries 
to cover the ,vay he l11et his ùeath, but no one 
believes him. The very brief pontificate of Pius III. 
neeùs no notice. J uliu$ II. "as engaged in '\'ars. 
The cLll'dinals had all sworn to reforrn, and have a 
general council. lie ,,,,as occupied fighting against 
the Venetian::;, and afterwards the French, &c. Louis 
XII. bad i.l council at Tours. Uernlany prepared her 
griefs, and ::,ought a prag1natic 
anction like France. 
The French council held that the king could renounce 
allegiance to the pope. 1Ie shoulJ keep the decrees 
of Ba,
le, and appeal to a future council. If Julius 
armed, pronounceJ sentence upon him or his allies, 
it ,vould be of no force whatever. The king and 
elnperor sun1nloned a general council at Pisa, but it 
was Inainly cOluposed of French bishops. The pope 
convoked another at the Lateran. The Pisan CaIne 
to nothing, though it deposed the pope by a decree. 
A num bel' of carùinals ,vere engaged in it, founded 
on Julius' promise to have a general council \vithin 
two years. I only refer to it to shew' the confusiun 
all "was in. The emperor and king of France adhered 
afterwards to the Lateran. }'rancis I. anù Leo X. 
maùe a treaty. The pope by that had again quietly 
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the upper hand. The councils of Constance and 
:Basle, on the first of \yhich the succession of the 
Papacy depends, lnaintained the authority of councils 
and bishops. France held strongly to thi
. The 
councils uf Florence and Lateran V. set up the pope. 
In result half Europe broke off, and the pope by the 
council of Trent remained absolute in the rest, if \ve 
except the Gallican liberties. 
This brings us to tbe last act which brought about 
the Hefonnation, Not the ,,-i:-;ÙOIll of princes, nor the 
po.wer of councils; but' God rousing conscience and 
faith. Conscience long \vearied, and faith ,,-hich lIe 
gave, roused by tbe excessive \vickedness \vhich the 
popes, gro,vll secure in \vickedness, countenanced for 
lllere esthetical purposes. J uli us II. had begun St. 
J>eter's, Leo \vanted to finish it. Italy had been 
flooded \vith fresh light froin Constantinople, and 
the educated clergy 'feTe infiùels, Elegant Latin or 
Greek alone ,vas sought after, pleasure and literary 
pursuits. It is said that Leo himself ".as an infiùel ; 
but there is llO proof of it. At any rate, 
t. Peter's 
,va
 to be finished, and for this purpose llioney ,vas 
to 1e raised, For this purpose an old expedient, by 
,vhich the piety of the ignorant had been before that 
inlposeù all, ,vas resorted to, but with a reckle
slless 
,vrnch passed all bounùs. Inùulgences were issued, 
as to ,vhich there are yery pretty theories, but ,vhich 
are but allo\vances to cOllunit sin for money. I kno\v 
,vell it is said to be cunullutation of penance, and 
shurtening conselluently the lluration of purgatorial 
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pains; but penance bad taken place of the need of 
huliness, and as a luan ,vith the sacraments ,,'ould 
not go to hell, purgatory had taken the place of hell, 
ana ,,-hen a nlan \ranted to sin, he got rid of the 
purgatory he ,,-as afraid of by l)aying a SUln of 
JllOncy: he wanted to sin, and paid so uluch Bloney 
to do it with Ünpunity. Guilt (culpa) "'as settled 
hy sacralnents, so that he did not Bluch trouble 
hÏ1uself about it; the pains ,vhich renlailled, about 
,vhieh he <.lit! care, Ly Illoney. X O'V, too, it "Tas not 
proyided. for trouhled siuners, but offered every,vhere 
to bold ones \vho ,vanted to sin. Each sin had its 
price. The object ""'as to get money. Orace, or 
holiness, or any doctrine, no matter ,vhich, ,"as not 
tl10Ught of 
..Alhert, brother of Juachim, of Brandenburg-a 
young, elegant, slunptuous Archbishop of l\Iayence, 
and Elector, 
pent, lil.e Leo, 11101'e than he could 
afford, and applied to 1.eo for the fanning of the 
indulgences; but he had not paid for his pal1iunl, 
or arehepiscopal robe, sonle 30,000 florins, and could 
not have it without; for the pope 'wanted nloney, 
and Cardinal Pucci had suggested this 111eans of 
aettinn' it The FU(fOers were bankers of Aucrsbour o ' , 
b C" ðO 0 0 
and ....\.lbert o\ved thell1 Inoney already; ho" ever, the 
affair seelned a goud one, and they advanced the 
money for the pallium, and hecame bankers for the 
indulgence-money. ....\. certain Tetzel, ,,,hose life, it 
is said, the Elector of Saxony had alread
 saved, 
""hen l\Iaxin1Ïlian ,yas going to put hÏ1n in a sack 
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and thro",
 hÏ1n into the lUll, anù who had before 
preached indulgences ,,-ith success, undertook the 
Jnatter for .LU1Jert. It is stated that he declared, 
that if a person had violated the Virgin ::\Iary, he 
could give hinl pardon: that as soon as the Inoney 
,vas in the box, the souls \vere out of purgatory. 
It is certain, froln his o\vn statelUel1t, that he urged 
that ,vhen a lllan had parùon (plenary remission, 
says the instruction) for his sins on confession and 
contrition, "yhich he got on confessing theIn, or 
undertaking to do it, still for Inortal sin there ,vas 
seven years' penance on earth; and III en con1mitted 
countless one::;, and God kne"w how long they ,yould 
be in purgatory; and that, save for four cases, 
reserveù to the pope, he could give pardon for 
everything no, v, at any tinle on confession,. and 
plella
'y at the hour of ùeath, so that they 'would 
slip purgatory altogether for a sInall SUIH, As to 
condenlnation, the confession, contrition, and abso- 
lutiun had put all that out of the question. 
The Jesuit 
[aimbourg does not atteIupt to con- 
ceal the iniquity of "what ,vas and haù been going 
on. Before this, indulgences had been largely used 
to nlake 1l10ney-faflned out to questors, who lnade 
all the JllOllCY of them tIler could. It ,vas one of 
the charges against John XXII!., giving po,ver to 


· The instructions themseh cs to Tetzel are in Gerdes' Hist" Ev. 
Ren, vol. i" document ix. These say once in life, and in the hour 
of death, even, for reserved cases j for others as often as need was. 
Sec. 30. 
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his legate to appoint confessors, and free everyone 
froln sins, and all the penalty besides, if they paid 
,,
hat they "
ere rated at. Still, ::\laiInbourg aÙlnits, it 
,vent on \vith Leo all the saIne, that Tetzel ,vas em- 
ployed because he haù got in great sums for the Teu- 
tonic knights, that the agents Inade people believe 
they ,vere sure of their salvation, '1.nù souls were 
delivereù out of purgatory as soon as the InoBey ,,,as 
paid; and as they sa"r the clerh.s of these sanle 
agent:::; carousing in taverns on their profits, Illuch 
indignatioll ,vas created, (
Iainlbourg's lIistory of 
Lutheranisln, 3rJ edition, 121110, raris, p. 9 et seq,) 
This, he adruits, ,nts the origin of Protestantisln. 
No douht popes had Inade Inoney of indulgences 
before. It ,vas no\v an ha11itual resource; that is, 
religions ini(luity of the l'rofounùest kind ,,-as. The 
sale of liLerty to sin was the settled practice of 
the HoulalL Church; the authoriscù practice and 
doctrine of its popes and leaders. It ,yas fanned 
out to profit, I repeat, no lleathenism, horrible as 
,vas its corruption, ever" as guilty of such deep and 
dark iniquity. 
It ,vill be $aicl that Tetzel's conduct ,,"as a gross 
abuse. Be it so. To a rightly constituted mind, 
the principle is far "orse than the a.buse. The 
pope, getting money to build or ornanlent a grand 
church, by a universal conunutation of godly dis- 
cipline (if ,ve go no farther) for money, really fo! 
an allo,vance of all sorts of sin for Inoney, is w'orse 
than the abuses that a reckless agent luay be guilty 
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üf. Dr.
. knew' this; an ignorant man might be 
ignorant of this. Dr, N. ,vas not; he knew this 
gave birth to Protestantism, Has he not learned to 
hate such things as this? 
In Leo's tiIne light had COlne in; the condeluning 
of popes by councils haù ,veakened confidence; the 
people w'ere ,yeary of the iniquity long ago, but the 
authority that sanctioned it had no" lost a great 
deal of its influence, and the excessive insult to con- 
science, she'wn in the present sale of indulgences, filled 
the cup, The princes w'ere angry at their oppression 
by the pope; they had long complained, though 
they had not dared to stir. TIut ,,-hen God raised 
up Luther to apply the '\7' onI of God to the con- 
science, anù she,v the iniquity of all this, anù after 
SOlne tinle the ,vant of foundation for the pope's 
po,ver, all \\Tas providentially prepared, })eople came 
to confess to him, guilty of all sorts of crimes; and 
,vhcn he insisted on putting practical penance on 
them, they proùuced their letters of indulgence, and 
were easy in their sin, 
Iy business here is not to 
pursue the history of the Heforn1ation. For 111Y 0" n 
part, I do not for a nlOlnent think it established the 
Church on its origillal basis; nor did its leaders 
see that any nlore than Dr, X c\vman does; but it 
was the righteous rising up of faith, 'w,ith the po'\>er 
of the truth and 'Y ord of God, as far as it ,vas 
possessed, against the D10St iniquitous systeul that 
ever the sun looked 011, ,y hich nations and conscience 
'were alike ,yeary of. I challenge Dr, N e,yn1an, or 
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anyone else, to she\\"" IDe a like systenl of iniquity 
in the \\?or1d, That gave rise to Prutestantis111. If 
natural conscien
e, even, \vas not to have been 
finally destroyed by the heads and authorities of 
Christendoln, it 111 lIst have protested. That protest 
first nlade by Luther's faith "-as ProtestantisIll. 
I have fol1o\ved out the historical state of \vhat 
1)1', K, looks at as t1Il} holy Catholic Church, and 
that of the IJopes its leaders, according to hitn, the 
alleged vicegerents of Christ on earth. If details 
,\pere gone into, anù the statements of private his- 
turians, all \voulù appear far darker than I have 
made it. But it is needless. A righteous soul \vill 
judge \vhether "the note" of holiness is to ùe found 
in this history. That upright souls there \\ere \\?ho 
groaned under it, 1 adn1Ït. J
ut \\-hat did they groan 
under 1 "Tho made them groan? 
Rut Dr. N. tells us that nonnal1y infallibility 
resides in a pope and general council. " It is to the 
pope in æcumenical council that \ve look as to the 
normal seat of infallibility." (280_) I \\
ill therefore 
run through the æcun1enical councils, and see \vhat 
,ve can trust to in then1. 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor, meddled, 
as did his successors, largely in ecclesiastical matters. 
As a political man, he felt his government hindered 
by the dissensions of the bishops, \vhich roused the 
,vhole Christian \vorld, He took up the Donatist 
question; he directed certain bishops to hear the 
salue a second tinle, others to rehear it, and at last 
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heard it hÜnself, and put the DOllatists do\vn, J\Iean- 
,vhile, the Arian controversy raged in the East, [t 
had spread frolu Alexandria over the ,,,hole eastern 
,,'orId, anù divided the people into two factions. 
(Ens, Life of Const" book ii, 61 to the end.) There- 
upon the enlperor \vrites a letter, saying the East had 
been the source of light to the ,vorld; ho,v grieved 
he \vas, and so on, that, as they \vere Olle in faith 
(Alexander and Arius), they ought to hold their 
tongues on nice points, and not let such delicate 
questions before the ignorant, and nlake confusion, 
But in vain; so he sumnloned a council at Xice in 
the hope of settling it, The invitations came from 
himself, and he provided horses for the bishops to 
come, or allo\ved them to use the public posts; had 
theln to Ineet in the palace, and presided hinlself. 
A glo,ving description is given by Eusebius of his 
coming into the assenlbly, and taking his seat at the 
head of it. "\Yhen the bishops had 1o\ved, and sa.id 
a fe\v conlpliInentary \vords, he sat Jo,vn, and the 
bishops too. Then he made a long harangue to them, 
and gave liberty of speech afterwards to the bishops, 
soothed thenl, ans\vereù oùjections, reasoned \vith 
theIn, and brought theIn, though \vith difficulty, to 
S0111e kind of quietness, and got all but five to sign, 
who \vere banished, The elnperor held thus a strong 
hand over them; having once made a decisioll in a 
council, littlp or big, he enforced it for peace' sake by 
his own authority. The orthodox suffered as others, 
if they \vere not quiet: .A.thanasius hiInself among 
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the rest. That Constantine convoked and lnanaged 
the council is beyond all question; Eusebius, Ruf- 
finus, Epiphaniu
 all agree; that he presided is 
eq uall y certain; he sat in a little golden seat at the 
head, the bishops ùo,yn the sides of the apartnlent. 
.Alexander of Alexandria, Epiphallius tells us, got 
MU to convoke it, Hosins subscribed first, then tbe 
t\\yo presbyters sent hy Silvester of Rome, then the 
rest. 
I nutv note here, that in the early councils scarce 

 
 
any \Yestern hishops ,vere eVer present. The 'Yest 
had not the Inental activity of the East, and they did 
not raise useless questions as the }
asterns did. In 
no one of the first six general councils \\Tere there a 
dO.len ,\\T estern hishops, in lllany not half that num- 
ber, Three are found in this first. onc. .A. note, said 
to be of Dionysius Exiguus, says) they did not sign 
at :Nice, because they were not suspect of heresy. 
(Jlard, i. 

11.) If this \yere so, it gives a curious 
character to the decrees and signatures. I t 
Yas to 
force the susppcted bishops to declare and bind 
thenlselyes. Th
 nunlber of prelates is uncertain; 
Eusebius says 250. In Ilardouin you have 318 
nallleS, which after was behi to be a mystical 
nunlber. 
The late councils ,vere, on the contrary, ,,-holly 
"r estern, and of the Latin Church. There were no 
Easterns. At :Florence Pope Eugenius attempted it, 
but it ,vas a cOlnplete failure; the assent a few 
Greek prelates did giye ,yas utterly repudiated by 
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their Church when they "
ent home. All these late 
western councils, save Pisa, Constance, and Basle, 
'were asseInblies called and managed by the popes for 
their own purposes, w-ith in general a vast majority 
of ltalian bishops. I)isa, Constance, anù Easle, ,vere 
the fruit of the struggles of the conscience of Chris. 
tenùonl against the hopeless ,vickedness and oppres- 
sion of the Papacy anù the popes. There has been 
no council since ,vhich represented East and 'Vest. 
It ,vas attenlpted at Sardica, and failed; they split, 
and held t\VO; the most cOlnplete one ,yas Arimi- 
niuIn, under Constantius, ,vhere 400 bishops undid 
the w'ork of 
lce by dropping the ,vords-:-" of one 
suhstallce ,vith the Father," though they rejected 
nU1UY statenlents of Arius: but it did not succeed; 
the 'Yesterns had been dragged in, and afterwards 
protested, Catholicity is a fable as to fact. As to holi- 
ness, to seek it leads into a tissue of horrible facts. 
Unity in the out,varù body there has been none, since 
the pretensions of the popes and Constantinople 
began, 
The seconù so..called general council consisted 
of 150 "Eastern bishops, called together by Theodo- 
sius; and the bishops so declare in their letter w'hich 
precedes the decrees, anù ask expressly the confir- 
Illation by the emperor of ,,-hat they haù decreeù. 
They conllllunicate their clecrees and canon,; to the 
'Vestern bishops in C01unlon, then asseD1 bled at 
Rome, giving Constantinople the second rank after 
Honle, but on grounds ,vhich refer merely to civil 
L 
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rank in each. They confinn the sixth canon of the 
council of Xice as to the independence of the larger 
divisions of the hierarchical system. Their creed 
is the no,\ accepted Xicene one, an article forbidden 
by Pope Leo being aùùed. But the pope had nothing 
to say to the council; the popes did not accept its 
canons; but they are receiveu in the universal 
Church, Daronius seeks to invalidate one, but is 
correcteù by Pagi, ,,'ho shews it to have been uni- 
ver::;ally received. 
It is ,,,orthy of note here, that the article added 
to their creed is still rejected by the (}reeks, \vho 
hold the creeù as settled by the council of Constan- 
tinople, \nù it is fnrther to be renlarked, that the 
general council of Ephesus forùade any other creed 
to be proposed to anyone, and the great Pope Leo, 
the llleans of Dr. N,'s becoming a l
onHtnist, this 
very article in particular. This aùded article, \vhich 
came froin Spain anù France, is the great subject of 
division ,,'ith the Greeks, though they do not believe 
in purgatory either, nor, of cuurse, recognize the 
popes, Not only diel Pope "Leo forn1ally forbid its 
being inserted, but had the Constantiuopolitan creed 
engraycd in Greek and Latin on silver plates on this 
account in the Church. (Comp, Pearson on the 
Creed., on the eighth article, \vhcre the authorities 
are cited,) 
".,.. e have not llluch security from councils as yet, 
nor is the pope found in an æcumenical council 
hitherto, save by his presbyters at Nice, ,vho sub- 
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scrihed in their place aftcr IIosius, the enlperor's 
confidant, as it appears. The council of Ephesus 
fol1()\veù, ill 'which the pope acted very ably hy his 
legates, but in ,vhich no other "... estern prelates ,vere 
present. The eIuperor had convoked the council, 
and his cOlnn1Ïssioner forbade theln to Ineet till all 
t he Eastern prelates ,vere there; but Cyril, and the 
bishops of his party, drove hilll out, took possession 
of all the churches, and settled the rnatter by con- 
ùemnin ó X estorius before the Easterns came,X estorius 
and his party protesting, but Hot daring to go. The 
Easterns, ho\vever, did not yield; Cyril ,vas exconl- 
Illunicated anù deposed by theln; and it ,vas only 
on Cyril's giving up son1e points, t.hat Jolin of 
J\ntiuch ,vas reconciled SOIne years later with Cyril, 
through the emperor's means. The result "
as, 
K estorianisIn spread through the East even to China. 
The emperor gave up :N estorius to have peace, anJ 
he ,,"as banished.. But Leo, in his letter subsequently 
to Flavian of Constantinople, adopted at the council 
of Chalcedou, does not use the ,vord X e
torius ub- 
jectf1d to-De ipa ra, The ,,
hole course of Cyril ,vas 
a disgrace to (tny sober Christian IHan; he "9as the 
true source of Eutychianislll, anJ I judge his sound... 
ness very questionable on the atonement. 
The next council of Ephesu? wa
 convoked, as the 
previous one; the pope's representatives 'were in it. 
But Cyril's violence against X estorius had left }:uty- 
chian sects at 
\.lexandria, and bore its fruits here. 
The Archbishop of ....\.lexandria presiùed as before. 
L 
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"11Y ,vas not the IToly Ghost here ? Yet they beat 
the poor ola ...:\.rchbishop of Constantinople in such a 
· ,vay, that he died of it in a fe,v days, and others ,vere 
sorely IIlaUreatell. Pope Leo condeluueù Eutyches 
in the fa.luous epistle to Fia vian, too rhetorical for 
such a subject, anù questionable, I judge, in some 
expressions; hut don btIes:; a reIn ark a 1 )le document, 
allù substantially 
ound, anù asked for a council in 
or near Italy. The elnperor refused; but the council 
first con veneù at 
lce, and then relIloveù to Chalce- 
don, ,vas held, ,vhich also cOHdenlned Eutyches, 
adopting Leo's state1uent and Cyril's two letters to 
K estoriu'3, on the ground of their intrinsic merits. 
The legates a
k if this alHl the other cuuncils agree 
\rith Leo, The bishops ans,vered, I.Jeo agrees \"ith 
them, There was a great struggle for jurisdiction 
and rank between Leo anù .... \natolius. The legates 
having orders to resist all advance in rank of Con- 
stantinople. Leo's predece::3sor denied any to it, nut 
it "yas luaintained and increased to equal dignity 
and secollll rank in precedence, and the contested 
juris(liction given it, the legates sta:ving a,vay that 
day, then cOlllplainillg uf its heinf! clone; but it ,vas 
COllfinned. ..Anatolius gave \vay after,,
al'ùs in fonn, 
but kept his ground in fact, The canon renulÏlls in 
the universal canons; but the popes would neyer 
o,,,n it, rretty,york for the lo,vly servants of Christ. 
The Romans ","ere charged \vitb forging part of a 
canon here to give supremacy to nome, as they ,\Tere 
convicted of it just at thi'5 tÏIue in Africa, \, hich 
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peremptorily rejecteù the pretensions of nome, anù 
sent off its legate, But 'what I mainly refer to in · 
the council 'was this, that Theodore and Ibas \vere 
declared sound in the faith, And Leo confirmed 
twice over the doctrinal decisions of the council. 
Rut in the follo\ving o!cunlenical council, Pope 
Vigilius first gave a judglnent in favour of the three 
chapters, as it ,,"as called; but he had to do \yith a 
po\verful emperor ".ho had now' re-conquered Italy, 
and he nlade the pope come to the council, and 
finally forced him * to sign anù confinll its decrees, 
\vhich condeIlllleù the three chapters ,,-hich Chalce- 
dOll had pronounceù sound, by ,vhich confirnlation, 
moreover, Raronius says it becalne a general council. 
But if it did, ,,-e have alleged infalliLility authority, 
a pope in an tecumenical council, condenlning \,.hat 
the saIne infallibility approves. '''"hat kind of infal- 
libility or security is this? The truth is, the best of 
these councils ,vere disgraceful scenes of turbulent 
violence, even Chalcedon. 
God has taken care of His Church, and the faith 
that is true, blessed be IIis nalne; and lIe uses any 
means He pleases; but the history of the Ineans 
sho\vs, that if they are rested in, it is w'or8e than 
a broken reed. It is an utterly false principle to 
sanction the Dleans God has elnployed, because lIe 
has employed thenl, The \vickedness of the J e\vs 
\vas the means God employed for our salvation, with 


· I don't enter into the details; the). were wr
tched enough. 
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the utter ,\yant of conscience of I)ilate. "11.0 justi- 
fies theln? 
The third general council ,,-as perfectly shalueful, 
and really produced lasting disasters to the Church 
at large, No one aC(luainteù ,vith history can deny 
it. It '\'as reaHy the fruit of the pope's jeaJousy of 
Constantinople, anù consequent intrigues. Constan- 
tinople hall not been ,,,,hat ,vas called an apo;:;tolic 
See; "
as raised to en1Ïucnce by the iInportance of 
the city as the capital. Olù l
olne could not bear 
this. At any rate, these councils, ,vhich ,ve are tolù 
are to secure us, rested the pre-eluinence of ltolne 
anll Constantinople on their being capitals, olLl and 
no,\" llüllle. The Christian has nothing to ÙO 'with 
these ,,'orldly intrigues. Ther enable hinl to judge 
the \\yhole systelll by the faith of IIim ,vhose king- 
donl "as not of this ,vorlù, At any rate, general 
councils confiruled by pnpes have directly contra- 
dicted one another. In very deed, if w'e exaluine 
their history, ,ve find no trace of the Spirit's pre- 
sence, but every proof of IIis absence, though the 
faith may have been substantially preserved. 
I aln not ,vTiting a history of the Councils, but 
TIleeting ,vhat is referred to in Dr. N,'s self-ùefence. 
I pass to three others, to show' how groundless, how 
wild these foundations of faith are; ho\v unsimple, 
conlpared ,vith the precious 'Y ord of God, the 
statements of the Lord and Iris inspired apostles, or 
other servants, 

-'irst Pisa. Here is a council on ,vhich the ,,-hole 
, 
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succession of the pope and IIoman clergy depends. 
Yet Bellarrnine declares that it is a council \vhich 
can neither be approved nor condemned. The reason 
is very sinlple; there ,vere two popes, Benedict and 
Gregory. The council \vas formed by a number of 
the cardinals of each, and the prelates and others 
they brought together. They summoned formally the 
two popes, and deposed them; chose a third, who 
confirmed all their acts, and is recognized pope. If 
they do accept the council, then it is above the pope, 
and can act without him; for this is what amongst 
other things is confirlned, If they do not accept it, 
then the succession of popes is a false one, Benedict 
and Gregory held their ground, but in vain, The 
council had decreed a new council, and Alexander, the 
ne\\T elected pope, had John for his successor. The 
emperor \vas able to get him to hold a council, to 
which he ,vent. IIere \vas normal infallibility; but 
the council deposed him for crÌInes, and the other 
t\VO as schismatics, &c" and chose a fourth, ::.\Iartin, 
\\"hose authority, of course, depended on that of the 
council. He tried to destroy it by an evasive confir- 
mation, and closed it without any reforms, No,,,", if 
nornlal infallibility rests in a pope in æClunenical 
council, it is not to be found at all; for in the 
early councils they contradicted one another, to say 
nothing ûf their being horrible bear gardens; and 
in the later ones, the existence of popes depenùs on 
their action ,vithout a pope amongst theln. 
Is it to this the Christian is reduced-he 'who 
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seeks the truth, or even the true Church? lIe cannot 
recei\e a priest, nay, not a sacranlent, till he knows 
he is one. I sar this on their o,vn ground, and we 
are supposing a person inquiring. lIe cannot take it 
for grant 
d, or he is decided already; he looks to the 
person 'who established the priest, and finally to the 
ultimate source of certainty and authority. In 
Iwme it cannot be founù. It, is not a question of 
profiting by a recognized ministry, but finding the 
truth, aud a true one. .uut this normal seat of 
infallibility is not to be found by a person competent 
to inquire; and what a thing to search for, \vhen 
their own authorities cannot tell me ,vhich council, 
or \vhat part of it, has authority, if a person is not 
competent. '\nereas, if 1 receive the 
criptures as 
the ,vorù of God, and if not, I am an infidel, I have 
the teaching of raul, and l)eter, and J obn, and of 
the blessed Lord HÏ1uself. Surely I have need of 
holiness and grace to learn; but I have infallible 
authority to learn from. It is in vain to S1.y it is a 
rule of faith, not a proper means of commlmicating 
truth. I insist urgently on the <Wïerence. I may 
learn there. I IDay have learnt frOlll nlY nlother, a 
minister, or others. I may have done so from the 
Bible; but I have a certain rule there. The TIomallist 
has none, if the question is raised, They say the uni- 
versal Church is right. But \vhere is it to be found? 
The majority of Christians, and the most ancient 
Churches, are outside nome. One váll tell me the 
seat of this authority is in the pope; another, the pope 
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with a council; another, a council as independent of 
and above a pope. .A.nù if this last be not held, 
there is no true pope to be had, no true sucCeS'3ioll. 
And this not as an individual argulnent. It has 
been decreed t\vice, ùy assemùled Christenrlolll, held 
by uni versities the Inost fanlous in the 'world, de- 
nounced, no doubt, the other side of the .Alps, at 
Rome; Lut \vhen J enquire of their greatest aut110- 
rity about that council, on \vhich their cause de- 
pends, \vhich \vas confirmed absolutely by a pope, I 
am told it is uncertain-cannot be condemned or 
approved. As another is a secret not to be spoken 
of. There is no kno\vn seat of infallibility for a 
person capable of enquiring, The ".hole thing is as 
foreign fronl God's dealings, and IIis \vay of securing 
us in the truth, as it is possible to Le. I might 
nluch enlarge upon this point, but T refrain, \Vhat 
I have said is enough to show what the ROlDan 
Church system produced, as its own Lest authors 
I'ecord it, individual authors teem \\.ith reproaches 
and scorn, \vhat its popes "'"ere, \vhat refuge its 
councils \vere to the inquiring mind. I close this 
part of Iny enquiry. 
The question of Dr. Xe,vman's honesty has been 
raised. It is a painful kind of subject. But, I 
lllUSt say, I ùon't think him honest. I don't in the 
least mean that gross dishonesty .which sets about to 
deceive and say \vhat is false. But a false 'way 
always begets false "ays. That kind of dishonesty 
of \\-hich Scripture says, "deceiving and being de- 
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ceiyeù." }:very one sa\v, and l\Ionsignore \YïseInan 
sa,v, as he tells us, and Dr. Ne,vman kne,v that his 
l)ath led to TIODlè. lIe counted Rome the DI0st 
exalted Church in the ,yorld; hated Protestantisnl; 
thought he had a special mission to reform Angli- 
canisIn; had a presentinlent that he hilnself should 
land in Popery; adn1Íts no,v the scope and issue 
of the InOyeluent ,vas sur h; kne,v his leading ,vas 
leadin 6 others into it; hence, ,vas ,villing to bend 
the stick heyond ,vhat \\
as straight, in order to 
straighten it-that is, to go beyond the truth to gain 
the result he \\
ished. He "Tas not, a
 n1any thought 
that he ,vas, a concealed I:omanist, seeking to gain 
others; but he llid kno,,,, or feel ,,'here it led, 
though there "Tere difficulties froBl habits of thought 
in his o,vn n1Ïnd, yet continued ,vithout his consci- 
ence being stirred as to the path he ",
as pursuing, 
and bending every thing, as, I must say, no honest 
Inind could do, to the purpose he had in vie,v. I 
suppose, frOln ,vhat he says of visions and secret 
feelings as to a mission, that there was sonle direct 
action of Satan, else it ,vas connected ,vith the nlost 
absolute confidence in himself, and the most total 
absence of the truth, or any concern in it. \\""'hen 
he joined nomanism, he did not yet believe its 
principal tenets; he subll1Ïtted to authority-that 
authority, I have no doubt, Satan's, It is charac- 
teristic of Itome to he regardless of the truth, of 
Christ to be the truth, I t is the nlore solenln in 
his case, because he declares he is now certain that 
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he \vas conyerted to God ùy that ,vl1Ïch he gave up, 
Till the end of 1842 he \vas in doulJt, not certain 
that TI()}ne "Tas right. (24:G,) Rut long before this, 
for he dÚ5clo::;ccl it in 1839, he had a strong presenti- 
ment that his existing opinions "Tould ultinlately 
give ,yay, and that the grounds of thenl ,,,,ere un- 
sound, Duly before 183
 he felt such a strong 
pl'escntÏ1nent \vas not a sufficient ground for dis- 
closing the state of his lnind, Perhaps not, if he 
haù not heen active in a ,york and 11lission confided 
to hinl. At that tinle he kne,y (1 74:) he ,vas dis- 
posing young n1en's nlinds to,vards nome. This 
in 1839, and he had n1entioned his general difficulty 
to 
\.. ß, a year before, lIe stayed then, because he 
haù not lllade trial ho\v luuch the English Church 
,vould bear. As to the result, he says, viz., \vhether 
this process ,,'ill not approxÍ1naÜ
 the ,vhole English 
Church, as a boùy, to TIonle, that is nothing to us, 
(176,) I alIl n10re certain that the Protestant spirit 
,vhich I oppose leads to infidelity, than that which 
I recollllllelld leads to Rome, (177.) In p, 19.3 \ve 
read, "I have felt all along Rishnp Bull's theology 
,vas the only theology on which the English Church 
could stanù, J have felt that opposition to the 
Church of nOlne \vas part of that theology, and that 
he ,vho could not protest against the Church of 
Itome \vas no true divine in the Church of England. 
I have never sai{l, nor attmupted to say, that any 
one in office in the English Church, ,vhether bishop 
or inculnbent, coulll be otherwise than in hostility 
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to the Church of TIon1e." Yet in the next page he 
says, " You cannot tell hO\\T sad your account of 
. 
:::\IoLerly has nlade Inc. IIis vie\v of the sinfulness 
of the Tridentine decrees is as Hluch against union 
of churches as against individual conversions." III 
p, 11 G he tells 11S, " \Ye had a. real \vish to co-operate 
,vith l
onle in all la\vful things, if she ,,"ould let us, 
and the rules of uur Church let. us; and \ve thought 
there \Va
 no better \\Ya
' to\nlnls the restoration of 
doctriual purity and unity." Yet opposition to the 
Church of TIonle \\yas part of the theology of the 
Church of England divines, and none in office in 
the Church of England could be otherwise than in 
hustility tu the Church uf lionle, yet he talks of 
saving his protest. 
So as regards the .Articles, " I \vished to institute 
an enquiry huw far in critical fairness the text could 
be opened. T \va
 aiIning far nlore at ascertaining 
,vhat a nlan VdlO suLscribeù it nlight hold, than \vhat 
he must, so that DIY conclusions \\yere negative rather 
than }!ositive." (124.) "In addition, I was enlbar- 
rassed in consequence of IllY \vish to go as far as 
possible in interpreting the r\..rticles in the direction 
of Honlan dugma, ,vithout disclosing \\yhat I \yas 
doing to the parties \v hùse dOll bts I ,,-as Ineetillg, 
\vho rnight 1è thereby encourageù to go still farther 
than at present they found in thelnselyes any call to 
do," This, he tells us, was fronl being enjoined, he 
thinks, by his bishop to keep the men straight ,vho 
'were going into Popery through his means, 
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'Vhat a labyrinth of disingenuousness! T a
k any 
lnan if this be plain uprightness. I do not mean he 
intended to deceive; but a false ,vay, r repeat, leads 

 to false ,vays. His pretension to reform the Anglican 
systeul, for \vhich he had had a vision and a charge, 
led hinl into this tortuous course, through absolute 
confidence in hiulself. 
Iy reaùer ,vill perhaps say 
that it is ahara ,vord, "absolute confidence in hÏ1n- 
self," It is his o,vn. In the stornl that arose on 
Tract 90, he says, "Rut ho,v ,vas I to have any more 
absolute confidence in Il1yself? ho,v ,vas I to have 
confidence in my present confidence 1" (132,) An] 
I "Tong in saying, a vision, a mission, a charge? 
(81.) Going abroad he ,vrote the verses about his 
guardian angel, ,yhich begin \\Tith these w-ords, 


"Are these the tracks of some unearthly friend?" 


finll goes on to speak of "the vision which haunted 
Ine." \Yhile abroad he repeated to hÍlnself the \vords, 
even of old dear to hÏ1n, "Ex01
iari aliq'llis. . . . . . 
I began to think I had a n1Ïssion" (82), and so "Tote 
to hi'3 friends. It ,,?as at this tÌlne he said, "I shall 
not die; I have a ,york to do in England," Kor 
did this ever leaxe hÜn, "11e11 Tract 90 caIne out, 
in "riting to })r. Ragot, of the See of Oxford, he 
sars (134), "I think I can hear, or at least ,vill try 
to bear, any personal hUlniliatioll, so tha
 I an} pre- 
serycù frolu betraying sacred interests ,,'hich the 
Lord of grace and power has given into my charge." 
The words of St. ..í\..UgustillC, Seca1'ltS Judicat orbis 
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tCl'rarztnl,.-the ,vhole \vorld judges in security-caIne 
into his ulind as a light frOIU heaven, in cOllnection 
,,"ith Leo and the lllonophysites, and Cardinal \\Tise- 
lllan's lecturing on the Anglican claÏ111, "I had seen 
the shatIo\\" of a hand upon the ,vall, The heavens 
had opened and closeù again." (158,) At this tiule 
he "Tote the sennon in ,,,'hich it is said, "Colnpared 
,yith this one aim, of not Leing ùisoLedient to a 
heavenly visioll." X ow, \vhat ,vas this mission? At 
this time the effect of the vision ,vas, "the Church 
of l
ollle ,vill ùe founù fight after all," ..Already, 
,vhen abroaù, ,ve haye seen he hcld 1101ne to ùe the 
1110st exalted of all Churches. III 1839 he held the 
Churches of l
olne and Englanù ,vere both one, (163.) 
IIis via lJ
cdi(t ,vas thcn gone. (161.) IIis Inission 
,vas to refOrIll the l\.nglican Church. 
nut in the beginning of 1839, in an article in the 
British C,"itic, he says (143), "Lastly, I proceeded to 
the question of that future of t.he ...\.nglican Church 
,vhich ,vas to be a nc\v ùirth of the ancient religion." 
Yet he had no prospect as tu it; the age ,,"'as moving 
to,vanls ROllle, he kne,v. (204:.) But, in defending 
Anglicanisln, he dill not at all mind fralning a sort 
of defence ,vhich they (the IIigh Church clergy) 
Inight call a revolution, while I thought it a restora- 
tion. Thus, for illustration, I n1Ïght discourse upon 
the cOlnlnunion of saints in such a nlanncr (though 
I don't recollect doing so) as Inight lead the \vay 
towards devotion to the blessed Virgin and the saints 
on the one hand, and to,vards prayers for the dead 
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on the other. "If the Church be not defended on 
establislllncllt grounds, it lIlust 1e upon principles 
,vhich go far beyontl their iUllllediate object. 80111e- 
tirne'3 I sa\v these further results; SOllletÍlnes not. 
Though I saw thelIl, I sometillles did not say that I 
Sêt\V thelfi; it ,vas indeed one of H1Y great difficulties 
and causes of reser\Ye, as tilne ,vent 011, that I at 
length recognized, in principles ,yhich I had hOlle
tly 
preached as if Anglican, conclusions favourable to 
the lloluau Church. Of course, I did not like to 
confess this; and, \vhen interrogated, "yas in per- 
plexity. If Leo haù overset, in IllY OW11 u1Ïlld, its 
(antiquity's) force in the special argullIent for Angli- 
canism, yet I ,vas cOlnrnitted to antiquity, together 
,vith the 'whole Anglican school. 'V11at, then, ,vas I 
to say ,vhen acute nÜnùs urged this or that applica- 
tion of it against the via 1ncdiCl? It was Ünpossible 
that any answer could be given that ,vas not unsatis- 
factory, or any behaviour adopted that ,vas not 
luysterious." Now. this ,vaS already the case in 1839. 
(155, 156.) He ,vas preaching principles favoura1le 
to the llolnan Churc>h at that date; kllO\villg theln 
to be such, did not confess it, and ,vas nlysterious in 
his conduct. (204, 205.) 
Is it possible that Dr. X. no\v does not see the 
want uf sirnplicity and uprightness in this. ""'hen 
he found out he \\yas preaching principles favourable 
to Ronle, ,vhen he J.eclares a true ,A.nglican divine 
IllUSt be hostile; if he could not bring himself to 
confess it, could he not have stopped., instead. of 
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adopting a Inysterious behaviour? T certainly judge 
an honest nlan ,vould have done so, He says in this 
page, "I sÍInply deny that I ever said anything ".hich 
secretly bore against the Church of England, knovl- 
ing it nlyself, in order that others Inight un,varily 
accept it." But for hinl, as ,ve have seen, the ""hole 
question w'as bet\\teen the Churches of England and 
I
onle. lIe recognized, by 1839 at any rate, that he 
,vas, in effect, preaching in favour of the latter, \Vhen 
he continued to do so, \\Tas it that others might accept 
it or not 1. lIe ,vas all this titne relnaining ".ithout 
any satisfactory basis for a religious profession, in a 
state of Inoral sickness, neither able to acquiesce in 
Anglicanisnl, nor aùle to go to Rome, H But I bore 
it, till in course of titne lllY \vay \vas nlade clear to 
me," (112,) But he had the presentÏ1nent he ,vas 
going there, \\.as teaching conclusions favourable to 
it, klle\V it, and preached on, and ,,-as mysterious in 
behaviour, ,vith the conviction that he had a mission 
from some heaycnly vision, to ,vhich he \vould not 
be disobedient-that vision being that Rome ,vas 
right, lIe had a secret longing love of Rome (202), 
preached conclusions favourable to l{ome, knew it, 
but uever said anything ,vhich secretly bore against 
the Church of England, 
Dr, X. 111ay think thi'3 honest; I avo,v I cannot. 
His friends 1113.)" attribute it 1nore to his "absolute 
confiùence in IHyself." This, doubtless, had a share 
in it. But it does not lllake it honest, He had a 
great sense of his 0\\"11 Ï1nportance. His secession i
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a great act. (206,) It is a great event. (245.) TIut 
this does not solye this qu
stion of honesty. lIe 
,vas seeking disciples (24:7) till he gave up his place 
in the 1l10VeUleut; but this last ,vas unly after Tract 
90; that i
, in 1841. Yet he knew. in 1839 he ,vas 
preaching principles favourable to I
ome, yet tells 
us (247) he ,vas fighting for the Anglican Church in 
Oxford. I Inay adn1Ït the being ùeceiveù, but I 
cannot admit it ,vas not deceiving, He charges (131) 
others as being as bad; but this is a poor defence. T 
think the only possible excuse is a confusion and 
self-deception 'v hich comes frolIl the enemy. 
He says in 1845, ,vhen a Romanist, "I do not 
think at all more than I did that the Anglican 
principles ,vhich I advocated at the date you luen- 
tion lead nlen to the Church of nome. If I must 
specify ,vhat I nlean by Anglican principles, I \vould 
say, c.g" taking antiquity, not the existing Church, 
as the oracle of truth." (194.) Yet in page 205 
he says, H I recognized, in principles ,vhich I had 
preacheù, conclusions favourable to the Roman 
Church. The prune instance of this was the appeal 
to antiquity." 
This confession was the effect of habitual mental 
dishonesty, I do not no\v enlarge on Tract 90. Dr. 
N. has still no consciou'3ness of it. Thus (129) his 
atten1pt to shew the articles purposely left questions 
open, and those on \vhich the controversy hinged. 
.A,rticle XII. positively states that good \vorks, which 
are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, 
M: 
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are pleasing anù acceptable to God in Christ; and 
the XIII., \"hidl is-Of nTorks bCfOTl' Justification, 
says, ""r or1
:i done before the grace of Christ and the 
inspiration of lIis Spirit aTe not a b rreea1le to God." 
Dr. N.'s COlument is, "They say that \vorks before 
grace and justification are 'worthless anù \vorse, and 
that works after brrace and justificatiun arc acceptable; 
but they do not speak at all of "orks \vith God's aid 
before justification." They do nut, becau
e they say 
that good \vorks, w'ithout any distinction at all, are 
the frtúts of faith, and follo\v after justification; that 
is, they say there aTe not any such. K or can the 
n1Ïsera1le plea, that "w'hich" distinguishes SOlne, 
nrtlnely, those that spring from faith, and follow, be 
of any ayail. Not only is it evident to every upright 
person that it is not the meaning of the sentences, 
but the title disproves it, and the next article sets it 
at rest, because it says of ,yorks done before justifi- 
cation, "Forasnluch as they spring not from faith in 
Christ, they are not pleasant to God." He says, "They 
say that councils called by princes may err; they do 
not determine ,,
hether councils called in the nanle 
of Christ l11ay err," To be sure. TIut they say, 
general councils (none, that is) cannot be called with- 
out the cOlnnlandluent and ,viII of princes; and that 
general councils, \vhich cannot be called in any other 
\vay, may and have erred. 
That is, it applies to all general councils. No ; 
all tIlls is offensive dishonesty. He \\yas trying, as 
he says, ho\v llluch the Church of England could 
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bear; he did not expect people to look at the articles 
for thelllselves. I think his ans\ver to 
[r_ Kingslcy, 
as to the scnllOll on "'Yisdoln and Innocence" being 
a l)rote
-tant 
erIllOn, dishone
t; but J will not enter 
on that part of the book. It is to be noted, that 
already in 1833, 'when abroad, he "yas forming theo- 
ries ,dlich tended to obliterate" the stain upon IllY 
inlagination" his youth had left as regards Rome. 
And note, this \vas not lnerely his feelings, \\-hich he 
te11:-; us all through the book led hin1 TIollIC\Vards; 
hut as regards nlY reason, I began in 1833 to fOrIn 
theories. It ,vas deliberate; it ,vas his reason. Fool- 
ish his theories ",.ere; but that is not my subject 
1l0'V. It \\ as the gcnÍ1/s loci like the Prince of 
I-ersia, one of his .Alexanllrian nliddle demons, 
neither good nor had absolutely, ,yhich infected 
"the undeniably IllOst exaltell Church in the \vhole 
,vorlel," 
I cannot but think, Dr_ :X,'s book to pro\ye himself 
honest, proves distinctly he \\Yas not. ..As to a Pro- 
testant tlJeology in the interpretation of the articles, 
"it sets his teoth on edge even to hear tho sound" of 
it. 1 Ie had led nutny on so far to"
ards 1)opcry, that 
11(1 ,nts forced, ,,-hen ordered by 1)1'. J3agot to try and 
kerp theIn, to stretch the articles as far as possible, 
,\ ithout their being a""are \vhy; as ,,-e have seen 
hiln say. \\ as he honestly asking ,,,hat they did 
Illeall? not he; he tells us so: but ,y hat they 
could bear by perversion. "ßlen had done their 
,vorst to disfigure, to nnltilate, the old Cathulic 
)1 2 
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truth; hut there it ,vas, III spite of theIn, in the 
articles ;:stiH," (171.
 \Ye have seen how. he found it . 
there. 1 t \vill be saiù, But his protest against Home 
saveù his consistcncy. Iris consistency in \,-hat? 
funning theories in fayour of it, tcnderly loving it, 
counting it the 11l0st exalted Church in the ,,?or1d ? 
But there ,vas no conviction in his protest either. 
In excusing himself, ,,-hen he retracted his ,vords 
against llome, he tells us, at the time he protested, 
"I said to myself, I anl not speaking lny o\vn 
\vords; I anl but follo\\?ing abllost a consensus of the 
divines of nlY O\\Tll Church. They have ever used 
the strongest language against ltollle, even the most 
able anå learned of thenl. 1 \vish to thro"T myself 
into their systeul. \Yhile I say ,,,,hat they say, I am 
safe, Such vie\,"s, too, are necessary to our position," 
(23:3,) Yes, they spoke against ItoIlle,. but they 
bclieved 'v hat. they said. They \vere opposed to 
Itollle. Dr. N. favourpd it, I[e has eXplained their 
words when urged against hiIn; but there is 110 
eXplaining thelll to an honest nlind, I aùn1Ît he did 
not believe in transubstantiation; he thought they 
adored the ,rirgin )[ary too lnuch, nut these "
ere' 
slight things; he joined the Church of [
olne \vhen 
he did not believe thenl a bit lnore, lIe believed 
thenl because Ilolne ".as no\v an oracle, and ,,
hat 
she taught nlust be right. 
I do not think I eyer luet, in all Iny experience, 
a lnind so effæta veri as Dr. N e\vrnan's, so perfectly 
incapable of valuing truth; and truth of doctrine 
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has more to say to truthfulness than ,ve are a,vare, 
for ,ve are sanctified by the truth, In that con- 
viction ,vhich ,vholly overthrew his ,vhole schenle 
of the via 'ìì
cdia, it never occurred to hinl to think, 
even, \dlether in one case error 'was oppo
ed, in the 
otller, truth, 
In studying the nlonophysite history- that is, 
the controversy ,vhether Christ had one nature or 
two, or rather, \vhether the divinity did not take 
the place of a human soul, he found Eutyches on 
one side, and Leo, a IHOst able pope, on the other, 
,vho "Tote a famous letter, accepted by the Council 
of Chalcedon as rightly Jefining the doctrine; and 
the doctrine so defined has heen ever since accepted. 
Eutyches sought imperial protection: \\Tell, here was 
a pore instructing a council, and a heretic con- 
denlned; the universal Church accepting the council's 
act. ....1t Trent a pope confirms a council's decisions, 
,vhich the l)rotestant ,,,orId does not accept; con- 
sequently the l)rotestant ,vorId nlust be as "Tong 
as Eutyches. 'Vhat the cOlnposition of the Council 
of Trent "Tas; ,vù.at the doctrine \vas that ,vas COll- 
deullled; ,\'hether Eutyches held ,vhat ,,'as contrary 
to the faith of the npostles or not; 'whether Trent 
condcrnned the faith of the apostles or not, is never 
a suhject of his enquiry even. There ,\Tas a pope, 
and a council, and Eutycbes; and a council and a 
pope, and half the ]
urOI)ean world against it. The 
Greek Church a1
ent. l1ut as in the two cases 
there ,vas a pope and a council (whether general 
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or not, even, is a question), half Europe must be 
,vrong, as Eut.yches and many Orientals ,vere. The 
only question for Dr. s. ,vas analogy of position. 
\Yhat ,vas condemned ,vas a Iuatter of total in- 
difference to him. 1)1'. K e\Vlnan kno,vs very "'ell 
that another pope and another general council con- 
ùemned a part of this same Council of Chalcedon 
for all that: ,,,hat ,vas called the three chapters. 
]
ut that \\'as no matt.er; he ,\yas on journey to 
P\Dlne.* But, as we have seen, ,vhen he joined l
onle 
he did not believe in transubstantiation more than 
hefore. He says, Ct People say that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation is difficult to believe. I did not 
l)elieve the doctrine tin I ,vas a Catholic. I had no 
difficulty in believing it, as soon as I believed that 
the Catholic TIolnan Church ,vas t.he oracle of (
od, 
aud that she had declared this doctrine to be part 
of the original revelation." Is it possible for truth 
to be nlore absolutely null in a Inunan n1illù, or 
true faith to be nlore absent from it? 
Another principle ,vhich renny led Dr. New"luan 
to Popery ,vas the doctrine of developlnent. I 'will 
say a ,vord on thi
, I deny it absolutely in divine 
things. In the human n1ind there is development. 
In the present truth there cannot, for God has been 
revealed. There is no revelation more, nor llleant to 
be any. Individuals may learn more and more, but 
it is there to be learned, The Scriptures give hvo 


· His protest was really to avoid getting the credit of being on his 
way there. 
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positÏ\ e grounds for this-that I aln to continue in 
,vhat I have learned as the only true grounù of 
safety, that I kno,v of ,,-horn I have learned them. 
There is a negative groluld of proof-the apostles 
cOllunitting us, ",'hen they should be gone, to that 
,vhich ,vould be a security for u
. If the person of 
Christ be the foundation truth of Christianity, as 
Scri pture declares it is, as the Son revealing the 
Father, it is clear there can be no development IIis 
person cannot be developed. But I qtùte understand 
it ,viII 1e said, Of course not; but the revelation of 
it can, Equally ÏInpossible. lIe HiInself is ,yholly, 
fully revealed, and reveals the Father.' The IIoly 
Ghost has revealed, and is the truth. lIenee John, 
,vho treats this subject, declares that ,vas to continue 
(abide in them) ,vhich they had learneù, and they 
,vould so abide in the Father and in the Son. They 
could not have nlore, If any doctrine other than 
this, or "7I'apa," beyond or on one side, besides 
"w'hat he preached," says Paul, "was preached," 
neither the doctrine nor the preacher ,,,ere to be 
receiyed. If the Church did nqt possess fully the 
revelation of the :Father in the glorifieù Son by the 
Holy Ghost, it did not possess Christ at all, as there 
revealed. If it did, it could not 1e added to nor 
developed. If it Jid adù to it, it falsified Christ. 
That lllen speculated about it, and their foolish and 
irreverent speculations had to be rebuked, repressed, 
corrected, that is true; but ,,'hatever ,,-as more than 
returning to the simplicity of the first revelations, or 
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,vent beyond its fulness, """as pure mischief. Either 
the apostles and first Church had a full revelation of 
Christ, or the Chu'ch never ,vas fouIHled on it. If 
they Lad, there ,vas no develolHnent of it. So of 
His "york. It is cOlllplete, or the Church is not 
sav
d; ,vas conlplctely revealed, or the Church had 
not its ground of justification and peace. If it had, 
there "
as no deYelopTuent. That much "Yft!s lost I 
ùelieve. The greatest stickler for Church authority 
does not pretend the Church rceeives a fresh reve- 
lation. lIe Inerely says that the Church pronounces 
on truth as having 1ecn revealeJ, But then there 
can l)e no ùeveloplnent. Till revelation "yas com- 
plete there """ere further truths unfolded, but it ,,,,"as 
by revelation. Once that cOlnplete, all is closed; 
aHd Christianity cOlnpletes it. The 'Yord of God is 
fulfilled, cOJIlpleted, says Paul to the Colossians. 
'Ve are to ,,""alk in the light, as God is in the light. 
I t ,vas an unction of the Holy One, by which ,ve 
kno,v all things. "The Spirit," says the apostle, 
" searcheth all things, even the ùeep things of God." 
And then the apostle tells us he spoke by the IIoly 
Spirit, in ,vords ,vhich lIe taught. The true light 
no,v shines. 'Ye have the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. The Holy Ghost may guard the 
saints against error, and she,v it is error; but the 
apostles ,\yere guided into all truth. Thus John, in 
a passage quoted, "Let that therefore abide in you 
,vhich ye have heard froIH the begillnillg. If that 
which ye have heard fronl the beginning abide in 
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you, ye alsu shall continue in the J'ather and in the 
Son. ",Ye have the glory of God in the face of (Jesus 
Christ," So l)aul: "Cuntinue thou in the things 
that thou hast learned, knowing uf 'VhOIll thou hast 
learned thenl," Paul, in going, cOllunellcls then1 to 
God, aud the 'V ord of IIis grace, as sufficicnt, 1 )eter 
,vrites that they should have, after his decease, these 
things al\vays in relnelnùrauce, As Tertullian justly 
says, "'Yhat is first is the truth." If Eutyches intro- 
duces error, Eutyches lnay be cOllden1ned, and truth 
stated; l>ut that is not deyelopnlent, but maintenance 
of the truth as it had been revealed, The Church 
does not teach; the teacher teaches. The Church 
abides in and professes the truth she has learned, 
She is, or ought to he, the pinal' and ground of the 
truth; but she ùoes not teach it. The lllystery of 
iniquity began in the apostles' days: the last l1ays 
,vere already CaIne. The Truth was there; but 1118n, 
like Satan, abode not in it. nut abiding in it, ,valk- 
iug in it, in the truth perfectly revealeù in Christ, 
that ,vas the duty of the saint, even if the profcssing 
Church "'"Quld nut, and the time shoulJ. COlne ,,-hen 
they ,vould turn away froI11 the truth. Paul J.eclal'cd 
they ,voulù. 
In result, Dr. N.'s book 1)resent8 us with this 
history-a illall ,vIto declarcs that he ,vas COllYCrteù 
in a SystCIll anù ùy truth which he afterwards gave 
up. I value the ductrine of the Church of Uoù 
deeply, as the body of Christ (Eph, i,), and on earth 
the ù\velling-place of the Spirit. CEph. ii.) I believe 


, 
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the confounding these t\VO to be the source of 
Popery, and n1en's present coufusions. But I do not 
l>elicve that trusting the Church is the ground of 
faith, for then there could haye heen none. lleathens 
anfl Jews did not receiye the Church at all. "Of his 
ow'n 'w'Ïll begat lIe ns," says J
unes, "hy the \yord of 
truth," Jloweyer, I an1 analyzing Dr. N,'s account. 
lIe was converted he is still perfectl'i sure, at fifteen, 
hy the po\ver of certain truths, and by the instru- 
mentality of a clergyuulll he calls Calvinistic. lIe 

ot then and there (29) in the systenl he left, COll- 
version, of 
 hich he is "still 1110re certain than that 
he has hands and feet" (56); and the beginning of 
divine faith, so he calls it no\v. In a wonl, he O\\Tes 
his salvation to what he got then. lIe, indeed, all 
but achnits it as entirely obtained there, X ext ,ve 
see hÏ1n g-radually giving up the truth w'hich 

as the 
means of it, by intercourse ,vith Dr, Hawkin'3, 
}
roude, 'Yhately, J atnes, and Bishop Butler, The 
result has 1een, that hr has 'l1)7Lolly apo:statiz 'Ll f,'on
 
all true ground of faith. "Speaking historical1y of 
what I held in 1833-4, I say, that I believed in a 
Gùd on a ground of probability, that I believed in 
Christianity on a probability, and that I believed in 
Catholicism on a probability, and that a11 these 
\vere about the salHe kind of probability, acculnula- 
tive, a transcendallt probal>ility; but still proba- 
bility, inasmuch as He \vho n1ade us has willed, 
that, in a religious enquiry, "
e arrive at certitude by 
accumulated probabilities." It \vas thus he ,vag 
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"led on into the Church of nOnIe." Th'1.t is, it "Tas 
by giving up all true faith. Faith is the reception 
of a divine testiu10ny ùy the operation of the Spirit 
of God, and can ha ye no possible connection ,vith 
probability, To say it is probable that God speaks 
the truth, would be a blasphelny. lIe ,vho receiyes 
a thing as probable, does not believe that God has 
said or taught it at all, "That led Dr. N, to Popery 
'was giving up faith, In this way he ,vas in a sick 
state of soul, neither able to acquiesce in Anglicanisln, 
nor to go to nome; but thought, by son1e vision first, 
and then a special call, as to ,vhich he 'was not quite 
sure, but that it came frol11 Satan; he says, he had a 
mission, a charge, and w'as diligently lllaking con- 
verts (247), until, after Tract 90, he gave up the lead 
in the Inovement, All the ,vhile his heart ,ras 
to,vards l
onIe: she '\
as certainly Catholic, he ,vas 
not quite sure that England ""as; at any rate, she 
needed a conlplete revolution in her state. As to 
the true unity of the body, he never had an idea of 
it. He threatened his ROlnallist friencl
, and threat- 
ened the hishops, Kne'w', as we have seen, at the 
bottom of his heart, that he "
as going to nome; 
had a secret longing love of it, and knew' he ,vas 
disposing others to it, yet ".orked on. The result of 
his account is this,- The truth ,,"as the lucans of 
his conversion to God; departure froBl all true 
ground of faith that of his going to nome, 
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